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Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Egypt. 


Part XXXI. 


No. 1. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 90.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office , October 2, 1889, 2'50 p.ai. 

THREE teachers selected by Education Department. Claim for repayment for 
training waived. 


No. 2. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received October 14.) 

(No. 354.) 

My Lord, Cairo , October 1, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a copy of a Report addressed by the Governor of 
Suakin to the Acting Sirdar (Colonel Kitchener) on the recent action of the 
Hadcndowah Arabs. 

As the whole of this incident is now terminated, it is unnecessary for me to make 
any lengthy observations on the subject; but I may mention that the result has shown 
that Her Majesty’s Government were fully justified in expressing great doubts as to 
the wisdom of the action taken by the Suakin authorities in this matter. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 2. 

Colonel Iiolled Smith to Colonel Kitchener. % 

Sir, Suakin, September 15, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to report on the recent action of the Hadcndowah Arabs. 

For some time past I had received visits from Sheikhs of various sections of the 
Hadcndowah tribes, of which the following arc the principal:— 

Abdel Kader, Omar Ibrahim, of the Handabs, and Sheikhs of the Hakolab, 
Malulinab, Bayudab, Muluimmed Emir Fag hi Shir ah, Omar Abu Asha, Guraib, Eyssa 
Giukeen, and Eylog, of the Shebodinab, Sheikhs of the Amirab and Bishariab- 
Gcmilat, and several smaller Sheikhs. 

They all declared they had given up Mahdiism, they wero loyal to the Govern¬ 
ment, that they were tired of the cruel and ruinous rule of Osman Digna and the 
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Dervishes, and, further, they said they were ready to drive the Dervish from the 
country. 

In order to effect this, they ashed for Government aid in food and arms. 

The demand was reasonable, as I knew the Arabs outside to bo at starvation 
point, and that this was brought about by Dervish raids and extortions, and by the 
small rainfall of last year. 

On the 1st July, I forwarded by telegraph to Cairo the proposals of the Sheikhs, 
and recommended Government to accept. 

I considered the moment favourable, for the following reasons :— 

1. I knew the Dervishes were weak at Tokar, and that no reinforcements wore 
likely to come to Osman Digna. 

2. The time for growing crops was in the future, and the Arabs could, therefore, 
lie more easily collected. 

3. The Dervishes were making a determined attack on Upper Egypt, and any 
hostile action of the Arabs would cause a valuable diversion. 

On the dth July, in answer to the Sirdar’s demand for definite proposals, 1 replied 
that the Iladendowahs offered to take Toknr and open trade routes, provided the 
Government assisted them with arms and food. 

The Sirdar, on behalf of Government, accepted this programme on the 5th July, 
aud the Sheikhs were informed of this; and, in order to hurry them on, I fixed the 
end of August as the time within which something definite was to be accomplished. 

The Sheikhs then left to collect their men, and subsequently we had reports that 
the Arabs were collecting, and that the Gemilats were especially active. 

Nothing of any importance occurred till the beginning of August, when 
messengers were sent out to tell the Sheikhs to meet here on the 12th. 

On the 10th August, Omar, of the Qamdubs, came in, and said he had collected 
000 men. 

These were given arms and food, and were sent to drive away Moussa Digna and 
a small party of Dervishes who were raiding cattle from Sinkat. 

The approval of the Sirdar was first obtained for this movement. Moussa Digna 
retired to Erkowit. It was my intention that Omar and his men should remain at 
Sinkat as a centre on which the Iladendowahs might form. They, however, returned 
to Suakin on the score of food. It was on their return that the Amarars bogged to 
lie allowed to join this movement, and on the 29th August about l,. r )00 Arabs left to 
establish a centre at Sinkat. 

They left in excellent spirits, and it seems that after their departure they decided 
to attack Erkowit on the way, where there were reported to lie some 300 Haggarees. 
'flic first skirmish was fairly successful, hut, on a second attempt, tribal jealousies 
seem to have sprung up, and the Snmnrars and Amaral's would appear to have borne 
the brunt of the lighting. The Arabs returned to Tnmanib, where they had their 
food, and the fact of the Dervishes not following them up would lead them to 
suppose that the advantage was not altogether on the Dervish side. However, I did 
not consider the attitude of the Hamdnb, Guraib, and outside tribes satisfactory. I 
then informed the Sheikhs that Government did not intend promoting purely local 
movement from Suakin, lmt had given assistance on the understanding that a general 
movement was desired by them, and that if no signs of this was shortly apparent, 
such assistance would be withdrawn. 

On the tth September 1 telegraphed to Cairo that I was inclined to doubt tin* 
sincerity of the outside tribes, and not hearing of any active movement on their part, 
I disbanded the force of Arabs on the 8tli September. 

On the 10th September you telegraphed that the General and Agency considered 
tin* whole affair ended, in which decision I entirely concurred. 

It is difficult to explain the dilatory action of the llmndalis and neighbouring 
tribes. The Gemilats have liccn raiding round Tokar for some time past, and would 
have joined, I am sure, with some other tribes if they bad advanced on Tokar. Three 
days ago, some other Sheikhs of the Sbebodinab tribe arrived here with a few men to 
offer help, having heard that the tribes bad risen in tho district. 

In the many interviews I bad the Sheikhs appeared combined, and honest in their 
desire to drive the Dervishes from Tokar. Possibly the absence of a head Sheikh to 
direct may have liecn felt, and the Sheikhs held back to see how affairs went before 
compromising themselves. I do not consider the movement entirely without good 
results. There arc now no Dervishes at Sinkat, and almost all have left Erkowit. It 
lias at least, shown the Dervishes that a revolt against their cruelties and extortions is 
possible. I am still of opinion—the presence of the Dervishes at Tokar licing inimical 
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to trade and the well-being of the country—that Government should lose no occasion 
of rendering their stay impossible. 

I have, & c. 

(Signed) HOLLER SMITH. 


No. 3. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received October 28.) 

(No. 361.) 

My Lord, Cairo, October 18, 1886. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copies of the Circulars 
(published in the “ Journal Offloicl” of the 12th instant) which have been addressed 
by Riaz Pasha to the Mudirs of Upper and Lower Egypt and to the Governors of the 
various towns, informing them that the period of six years fixed by the Organic Law 
of the 1st May, 1SS3, for the duration of the duties of the members of the Provincial 
Councils, the Delegates of the Legislative Council, and the Notables delegated to the 
General Assembly have now expired, and that fresh elections for another |»eriod of six- 
years have become necessary. 

His Excellency accordingly gives instructions for the immediate preparation of 
the lists of electors, and points out the details to be observed in connection with tho 
forthcoming elections. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) E. PARING. 


No. 4. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November I.) 

(No. 3G2.) 

My Lord, Cuiro, October 23, 1SS9. 

FOR some years past it has been the practice for tho Egyptian Government to 
pay a portion of the expenses incurred in educating young Egyptians in Paris. A few 
months ago the Government decided to discontinue payment for the students, and to 
coniine its pecuniary aid to an amount sufficient to pay for the director of tho establish¬ 
ment in Paris. Tho existing organization was, therefore, not destroyed, hut the main 
east of educating the students was thrown on parents. 

I have now the honour to inclose a copy of a Notice which lias apjicared in tho 
official journal, from which it apjicars that arrangements have been made to send 
young Egyptians to the Portsmouth Grammar School. The Egyptian Government, 
will pay for a Sheikh, who will afford instruction in the Mohammedan religion. All 
other expenses will be liornc by the parents. 

It is as yet impossible to say whether parents will avail themselves of tho 
opportunity tbits afforded them for educating their children in England. In any ease, 
education for young Egyptians in England is now put on the same Tooting as that in 
France, instead of being, as heretofore, in a position of inferiority. 

I have, &o. 

(Signed) E. RARING. 


Inclosure in No. 4. 

Extract from the “ Journul OJficiel” of October 21, I860. 
Muust&ke de l’Instbuction Pubuque. 


Avis concemant I'Envoi it'Eleven Egyptiens en Angleterrc . 

IL est parvenu it In eonnaissance du Ministere de 1’Inst ruction Publique quo dew 
families envoient lours enfants oi Angleterrc jiour v fain* lours etudes, sans avoir leg 
donntfes indispensable* sur les conditions elimateriques, nmtericlles, et scolnires do 
cctte eontr<5c. Le Ministere, desireux do vouir en aide ii ceux qui auraient une paroillo 
intention, a pris des renscigneiuents et fait des demarches dans le but de s’nssurer des 
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conditions les plus favorables dans lesquclles lcs cleves figypticns faisant leurs etudes 
on Anglctcrrc pourraient fitre groupcs do maniere i\ rendre jwssiblc do sa part l’cxcrcice 
d’uno tntelle oflicicusc, aussi a vantage use cos elftvcs eux-memes que nissurantc pour 
leurs families. 

II resultc des investigations faites dans ee sons quo parmi les dtablissemcnts 
d’instruetion oil dojcuncs Egvptiens pourraient etre places,cost le Colh'ge (“Grammar 
School ”) de Portsmouth qui’olTre, sous tons les rapports, lcs plus grands avnntagcs ct 
donne les plus st5rieuses garanties. Le climat dc Portsmouth, grand port militaire, 
situe snr la c6tc nuJridionale de l’Anglcterrc, esl rclativcmcnt fort tempere. Le 
college, a la tote duquel est uu Comite compose des premieres autorites de la ville, 
comprond un cours eomplut d’enseignement primaire ct d’enseignement secondaire, ot 
prepare lcs dlftvcs, dans plusicurs division spcciales, aux oxamens d’admission aux 
Universites, aux Collies Militaircs, an service de la marine, aux divers services 
ndmiuistratifs, aux carrif'res techniques ot commorcialcs. 

Les elfwes Rgvptiens plncds au College dc Portsmouth seraient sounds a la 
surveillance immediate d’un Chcikh choisi par lc Minist&re ct charge do lour instruc¬ 
tion rcligicuse. II scrait d<5sircr que les jeunes gens envoyes on Anglctcrrc oussejit 
d<*jit quelques notions de la langue Anglaisc ct possedassent uno instruction primaire 
suflisante. La dtfpensc totale, au College de Portsmouth pour l’instruction ct 
l’entretien d’un olive scrait de 150/. par an. Les frais dc voyage ne sont i«s compris 
dans eette smune. 

Dans lc cos oil des parents, cn nombre suflisant, s’adresscraiont au Mmisfire, en 
demandant d’envoyer leurs enfants cn Anglctcrrc dans ces conditions, ectte Administra¬ 
tion se chargeraitdc lcs placer au College de Portsmouth cn lour adjoignnnt un Chcikh 
charge de surveillcr cos ilivcs ct de leur enseiguer PArabo ct la religion. 

l/cs frais de voyage des enfants scront a la charge des )ki routs. Lcs epoquos de 
1’aivneo auxquellcs le College admet dc nouveaux elives sont lcs mois dc Janvier, de 
Mai, et de Septembre. 


No. 5. 

Sir E. Raring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—{Received November 1.) 

(No. 363.) 

My Lord, Cairo, October 27, 188b. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a despatch 
which has liecn addressed to me by Her .Majesty’s Acting Consul at Suakin on the 
state of affairs in that port. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inelosure in No. 5. 

Actinij Consul Jones to Sir K. Raring. 

Sir, Suakin, October 15, 1889. 

1 HAVE the honour to inform you that I took over the duties of Acting Consul 
from Commander Corfu, Ilcr Majesty’s ship “ Gnnnet,” on the 14th October, and he 
informed me that everything remains quiet at Suakin. 

Osman Digna has left Tokar on his way to Klmrtoum with a large number of 
leading Sheikhs and Ameers, and nil his own people; many of the Sheikhs went very 
unwillingly, and some escaped to the hills, particularly the Sheikh of Ashrafs, who has 
collected a gathering of Arabs, and is investing Tokar and raiding on the Dervish 
property. Ahmed Mahmoud (son of Mahmoud Bey Ali), who hasoccn at llandouh 
as Dervish Ameer, left yesterday to join Osman on his way to Klmrtoum. The Shvial 
and Norab trilies have come in to Suakin, bringing large numbers of camels (said to 
lie 3,000), to escape l>eing plundered by Osman, wliilst passing through their districts, 
and some have since gone on to the Goziriet Abdullah, where there is Letter pasturage. 
The district all round seems very quiet, all being engaged in plantiug their crops, 
which promise to be exceptionally good this year owing to the enormous amount of 
rain aud Hoods. 
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Trade latterly lias considerably increased, the greater portion of it being in the 
hands of British Indian subjects. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. JONES. 


No. 6. 

Signor Crispi to M. Catalani.—(Communicated to the Marquis of Salisbury by M. Catalani, 

November 4.) 

Rome , le 2 Novembre, 1889. 

UNE disposition du Gouvcrncmcnt figypticn supprimerait rcnscignomcnt do 
l’ltalicn dans 1 ft cole dc Droit. 

Cet acto scrait eu contradiction ouverto ct flagrante avec l’Articlo 16 de l’Organi- 
sation Judiciairc—U&glcmcnt pour les Causes Mixtcs. 

J’ai donnd instructions it 1’Agent et Consul-General de roe lamer dnergiquemeut. 
Je compto sur l’appui du Gouvemement Anglais. 

(Signd) CRISPL 


No. 7. 

Sir E. Monson to the Marquis of Salisbury .— (Received November 5.) 


(No. 312.) 

My Lord, Athens , October 28, 1889. 

M. DRAGOUMIS read to me yesterday afternoon the instructions which this 
Government have decided to address to M. Byzantios, their Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt, upon the questions ponding between the Government of that country and 
themselves. They arc of considerable length; and as they are, of course, in Grech, 
and were read to me in a fragmentary manner and with an off-hand translation into 
French by his Excellency, I begged him to let me have a copy of them, which lie 
promised to do by last night, in order that I might send a copy of them confidentially 
to Sir E. Baring. The Court festivities, however, which lasted until a late hour, have 
apparently prevented his doing so, so that l must eventually forward them to Cairo 
by mail instead of by Mr. llodd, who starts this morning, and to whom I had intended 
to entrust them. 

Tho instructions deal with three points, namely:— 

1. The representation of Greece in the Court of Appeal. 

2. Tho enlargement of the {lowers of the Greek Criminal Courts in Egypt. 

3. The Nationality question. 

With regard to the first point, it is stated that the Greek Government, in view of 
the numbers and importance of the Greek community in Egypt, look upon the 
appointment of one permanent Greek member of the Court of Appeal as what they 
have a right to claim; and they believe that other Governments concur in this view, 
and that the Egyptian Government will do the same. 

2. Tho existing legislation upon criminal justice will have to be nmeuded in 
order to enable the Greek Tribunals to deal with crimes, that is to say, with all 
criminal acts for which the law provides a |>enally exceeding five years’ incarceration. 
But ns the Greek Government recognize that the present system, in virtue of which a 
Greek accused of crime is remitted for trial to his own country, is cumbersome, ineffi¬ 
cacious, ami in every way unsatisfactory, they are prepared to submit a Bill to the 
Chambers which will provide for tho trial of such criminals by the Greek Judges 
appointed ad hoc, who will hold an assize in the various principal towns, where the 
procedure will be before a duly qualified jury. And inasmuch as the Greek element 
in Egypt is largely composed of individuals who would be perfectly unsuitable to sit 
as jurvmen, the Bill will fix such a qualification for such functionaries as will insure 
their iielongiug to the educated anil respectable, class, of whom, M. Dragoumis says, 
there are quite a sufficient number to furnish the necessary supply. 

This proposal, M. Dragoumis hop's, will he accepted bv the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment as a real concession on the part of the Greek Government, who have been 
reproached for asking for everything and yielding nothing in return. 

3. The instructions devote a considerable space to the discussion of the 
Nationality question, the arguments in regard to which I prefer not to attempt to 
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report in this despatch, of which I have to get a copy completed before the departure 
of the Koval yacht this morning. I mist content myself with stating that, if I have 
correctly understood what M. Dragoumis read of them, the Greek Government declare 
that they cannot give up the principle which they have hitherto maintained as to the 
operation of the Law of 1809. With regard to all those Hellenes in any way 
registered or provided with passports or certificates of origin before that date there is 
stated to he no difficulty; but the Greek Government, while apparently conceding 
that from a strictly legal point of view the Egyptian Government have considerable 
right upon their side, maintain that in the present instance the Hellenic claim is such 
that it must not he decided upon exclusively legal considerations. The arguments 
made use of by M. Dragoumis on this point are based chiefly, if I am not mistaken, 
on the hardships which would otherwise be caused to those Hellenes resident in 
Egypt who have for many years been accustomed to consider themselves as Greek 
subjects; and whose affairs, being ordered and arranged upon this supposition, would 
be thrown into confusion if the privilege of Hellenic nationality were now refused 
them. 

Just before closing this despatch, of which I am sending a copy to Cairo. I have 
received the promised copy of M. Dragoumis’ instructions, a translation of which I 
will forward to your Lordship and Sir E. Haring hv the first opportunity. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDMUND MON SON. 


No. 8. 

Sir E. .Woii.von to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 5.) 

(No. 317. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Athens, October 30, 1880. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 312 of the 28th instant respecting the 
questions ponding between the Greek and Egyptian Governments, I have now the 
honour to inelosc a translation of the instructions drawn up for M. Kyzantios by 
M. Dragoumis, which I had not time to forward to London by the last messenger. 

The style employed by M. Dragoumis is very ornate, and somewhat involved 
rendering the task of the translator an extremely difficult one. The main pints, 
however, are, I think, in substantial agreement with those given in my despatch 
before mentioned. 

I shall send a copy of this despatch, and of its inelosurc, by the first opportunity 
to Sir E. Baring; and* I have only to add that, although the instructions hear the 
date of the 2oth May last, they were never sent to M. Hvzantios, hut were kept hack 
until negotiations should recommence. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDMUND MONSON. 


Inelosurc in No. 8. 

• M. Drayoumis to M. Byzunlios. 

(Translation.) 

Sir, Athens, Way 25,1889. 

I TRANSMIT to you, inclosed herewith, a translation of the Confidential 
Memorandum which the British Minister at Athens handed over to me on the 
27th February last, that you may lie acquainted, from an English source, with what 
passed at the negotiations undertaken lietweon the Greek and Egyptian Governments, 
through the mediation of Sir E. Haring, concerning the arrangement of the question 
of nationality and of that of the Mixed Tribunals. 

This long Memorandum, in which, with a display of impartial disposition, hut 
also with some threatening hints against the Greek interests, with much plainness and 
clearness, is exposed more in extenso what was contained in your Secret despatch of tho 
10th (22nd) February. I kept from communicating to you until the end of tho 
business of the Chamber; such a delay is permitted by the interruption of tho 
negotiations, it being also necessary that the question should be studied at leisure and 
at the proper time; and that the further course of the Government should lw decided 
upon, as well as that the new instructions should be such as may Ik* dictated by its 





further development, the guest ion being such as to concern the position of Greece m 
Egypt-* While I was devoting my attention to this r received your Secret despatch 
of the 25th April (7th May) last, in which you give an account of the anxiety existing 
in Egypt, and point out this as the proper time to recommence the consideration of 
the pending question. 

If, as you seem to expect now, smoother and franker relations with the Egyptian 
Government than those existing since the advent of ltiaz Pasha to the Cabinet hot ween 
us and the Egyptian Government he henceforward established, the general ground of 
our recriminations against that Government ceases to exist, and thus the one of the 
three of our wishes which Sir E. Monson formulated in abstract in the beginning of 
the Memorandum handed to me, and which we proposed as a condition for the 
extension for live years of the Mixed Tribunals is fulfilled. The ill-will and coolness 
being removed, the finding of a means of a solution and arrangement of our other 
differences with the Egyptian Government is rendered easier. 

We demand— 

(a.) A Greek Judge of Appeals sitting with perfect equal rights with the other 
Judges representing the Great Powers at the Mixed Court of Appeals. 

(t/.) A final regulation of the manner of recognition of the Greek nationality in 
Egypt. The advisers of the Egyptian Government having to some extent the consent 
and support of Sir E. Haring, subject the granting of those demands to a condition, 
namely, the modification of the penal justice with regard to crimes committed by 
Greeks in Egypt 

Although the manner in which this claim of the Egyptian Government is 
developed in the Ilritish Memorandum shows that even those who proposed it had 
particularly the intention to ask it as an exchange of the final arrangement of the 
question of nationality claimed by us, notwithstanding this, I deem it proper to 
observe that our demand for the granting of a Judge of Appeals is based on the 
entirely exceptional position which we hold in Egypt, and is due us a recompense for 
the consent of Greece to a five years’ prolongation of tho Mixed Tribunals. Wo. 
expected, as a principal mark of the improvement of tho dispositions of the Egyptian 
Government towards us, the recognition of the right of a Christian colony in Egypt— 
which is more numerous than the others, and has more interests in the Mixed 
Tribunals—to have not greater, but equal rights with tho other foreign Colonies. 
The same guarantees are not secured for parties who have not a representative of their 
own on the Court as for those who have one. The British Government, which kindly 
mediated in the question, has acknowledged that our demand is obviously reasonable. 
Though wo may not doubt that the interests of tho British Government fn Egypt, 
as wo are reminded in the Memorandum. of its Minister, prevent it from much 
interference in the will of the Egyptian Ministers, we have, notwithstanding, tho 
belief that the course established by its initiative in this question, if it be not 
abandoned, will bring about a good solution in our favour on behalf of our right, 
inasmuch as the Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his Circular issued on 
February last, made a reservation in the question of the share of Greece in tho 
construction of the Court of Appeals. 

There remains, therefore, the examination of the question of the arrangement of 
the question of Greek nationality in connection with the claim of the Egyptian 
Government concerning n bettor arrangement of the procedure of Greek penal justice 
in Egypt in virtue of old Treaties. 

Your reply to such a claim, Mr. Political Agent, has been very proper, because 
the procedure of justice in penal cases originating in Egypt, and pertaining to tho 
conqietoncy of Greek Courts, ofTers guarantees not inferior to those of Tribunals 
of other civilized countries—and for that reason is acknowledged and resjtectcd by all 
—and tho Egyptian Government ought not to formulate blame for the imperfect 
functioning of the Greek Courts in the judgments given on penal cast's originating 
in Egypt tit a time in which right is daily wounded so fatally and often, unfortunately 
without remedy, when our citizens are involved in lawsuits before local Courts in 
Egypt. 

But we, being the first to acknowledge that, not only in Greece, but also in any 
other country, jienal justice functions, by necessity, with much delay, and is less 
perfect when*there is a question of criminal acts committed out of tho jurisdiction of 
the country police and the inquiring Magistrates, and has to l>c decided ujton written 
depositions of witnesses instead of verbal evidence, in the absence of the plaintiffs in 

• There mint be •'•ire word or uordu wantins in die Greek text. ! make die *eti«c like that 1 underline. 
—A. M. 
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most of the cases, and in the impossibility of cross-examination of the parties 
concerned in tho revelation of obscured truth—we wore the first to acknowledge as 
obvious, but only by necessity, that justice thus awarded is defective, and we were 
ready to give to the Egyptian Government our consent to the establishment of Mixed 
Penal Tribunals in Egypt in the guiso of the civil ones, and we do not hesitate tho 
least, if tho establishment of such Tribunals meets with difficulties from other 
quarters, to propose to the approval of the Legislature an extension also upon crimes 
of tho principle established in our Consulnr law (Articles ISC and 1S9), about police 
contravention and misdemeanours, and to organize the trial of criminal cases on the 
spot, in a manner to bo in accordance with our fundamental law, and with a slight 
difference from tho organization of Criminal Courts functioning in Greece. Such a 
reform of the laws existing in Greece, entailing an increase in expense which in 
all probability the Greek Government would like to avoid, would not have been 
proposed by it if it did not wish to show itself complaisant to the British Government, 
and ready to correct defects existing in the execution of justice under the conditions 
of exterritoriality, even with other Euro;>ean Courts, which, however, do not cause 
much annoyance to the Egyptian Government, because, as it is correctly observed in 
Sir E. Monson’s Memorandum, the strength and position and the influence on local 
affairs of tho Greek population in Egypt proved to be altogether of a different 
character. Fortunately, both the number and Quality of the greatest part of the 
Greek population afford to us the facility of finding able jurors, to whom would be 
submitted the few criminal acts committed by Greek subjects. 

Taking all this into consideration, and being desirous that no delay should Ik? 
incurred in the arrangement of this question, in ease the attitude of the Egyptian 
Government towards us should render such a concession possible, I have formed a 
Committee to draw up a Bill to be submitted to the approval of tho Chamber as soon 
as it resumes its work. 

This decision of the Greek Government will doubtless convince the Representa¬ 
tive of the British Government that if, to the question of the scheme of a special 
provisional compromise, which the Egyptian Government suggested, through its 
advisers, as the best, the Government of the King is in duty bound to oppose a definite 
silence, to tho reasonable, however, proposal of Sir E. Baring himself, although diffi¬ 
cult to be realized, as you, Mr. Political Agent, observed, having repelled it, wc 
prepare a ready acceptance. 

I am very desirous to accept even the other proposal of Sir E. Baring concerning 
permission to Egyptian lawyers to appear as counsel at the Criminal Courts in 
prospect, although even in this there is not a little difficulty to bo encountered. But 
1 hope that there will suffice for the abandonment of tho proposal, which, however, 
we may discuss, the remark that, in accordance with Consulnr Law, the Consul will 
carry out the duties of Public Prosecutor at these Courts, and as Sir E. Baring knows, 
the memliers of our Consular Body afford ample guarantees, because they have been 
carefully chosen by tho Government since the present Consular Law has been in 
force. The Egyptian citizens, who will only have the position of plaintiffs at a Greek 
Criminal Court competent to try only Greeks, mnv find more than sufficient aid in 
those who, in accordance with our Consular Law, have the right to exercise the 
profession of lawyers before Greek Consular Courts, who may be, in accordance with 
that Article, also Egyptians. 

The objection, therefore, of the Egyptian Government—which in the Mcmonmdum 
of the British Minister is acknowledged not to bo absurd, namely, that as the Greek 
Government gives nothing in exclmngc, it does not see any reason for a concession of 
great importance, as tho final arrangement of tho so-called question of nationality—is 
entirely removed. 

Fortunately, this ouestion extends over a limited period of time, the examination 
not going further back than the 19th January, 1809, when tho Ottoman Law on 
nationality was issued. As for ns, therefore, Greeks of an older date arc concerned— 
for whom a simple certification, of tho corn|>etent Greek authority, of their quality, 
made cither on a passport or otherwise, clearly showing that its possessor occupies tho 
position of a Greek subject before the year 1809—there is no difficulty whatever. 

With regard to Greek citizens who derive their right of Greek nationality after 
tho year 1809, the Greek Government, having a deep conviction of its duties towards 
them, hopes it will convince the Representative of Great Britain in Egypt that justice 
well understood must prevent the acceptance of the middle solution proposed by 
Sir E. Baring. 

Tho Greek Government acknowledges—although it deems erroneous and in- 
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admissible the principle of the inalienability of the right of nationality—that each 
State, within the boundaries of its territories, the right to impose its own law, which 
may not allow the giving up of nationality without permission of the local authorities; 
hut in the present case, in which the difficulties and dangers have proved to be common 
and equally unpleasant to both Governments, and the interest in finding a final 
solution equally advantageous, the French Government thinks that, in order to arrive 
at a solution, it is necessary to abandon the purely legal ground. 

When both parties give this up, we are convinced that the Egyptian Government 
will see that it is not in accordance with its interests to insist upon not recognizing as 
Greeks those who are of the same race, who speak the same language, and who arc of 
the same religion as the Greek citizens by birth, who do not originate from any 
country belonging to Egypt, and who, out of their own will, have asked and obtained 
in some way or other their recognition by the Greek authorities as Greek subjects. 
We deem the wish of the Egyptian Government, to settle in a definite matter, with 
the co-operation of the two Governments, what regards the acquisition of nationality 
by the Ottoman subjects, as very reasonable, and we are ready to listen to such an 
agreement. But with regard to our people of the same race, who have held the 
position of Greek subjects for many years, who have placed reliance on this quality of 
theirs, who have regulated their own and their families’ interests in accordance with 
it, and who, during the long period of time in which they have resided in Egypt— 
although they sometimes saw their quality as such feebly disputed, but who from the 
silence or the attitude, or even, at last, the tolerance of the Egyptian authorities— 
have been accustomed to it and acquired a conviction on it; with regard to such 
Greeks, the Greek Government is in duty bound to employ a staunch advocacy. It 
would be different if there was question for natives, purely Egyptians.* As long as 
there would bo question for such subjects, wo should readily accept the exception. 

Either small or large the numlicr of those under this category, according to the 
contentions of both sides, after certainly excepting those natives of Thessaly and of 
the part of Epirus annexed to Greece, indeed forms a whole class of families.followed 
by various interests and rights, cither existing from the beginning or acquired by time, 
or created by the clianges occurring in human affairs. The creation of the question 
at issue is due to the existence of such a class of men and their various iutorests and 
rights. 

The Egyptian and the Greek Governments, being interested in putting n stop to 
the existing condition of things, proposed a solution which, although not deemed 
correct and just, and in many cases entailing a perfect ruin to private interests, 1ms, 
howover, the indispensable virtue of iinallv settling the complication. 

But the middle solution proposed by the British Representative, creating an 
amphibious and ambiguous condition for a whole class of families, which arc entitled, 
like any other family in society, to a steady and continuous enjoyment of one kind of 
right, prolongs and complicates still more the existing auomaly which wo all ask to 
put a stoj> to. 

In the opinion of Sir E. Baring the Greek who is duly registered in accordance 
with the Greek law, and who Is proved to lie such after investigation, instead of being 
entirely refused, as the Ottoman Law of 1809 establishes, and as Egypt wants, or to be 
acknowledged in accordance with Greek law, ns we want, should lie simply put down 
as lioing under a provisional protection of the Greek authorities, both himself and his 
family as long as ho lives. As soon ns lie dies the right of the Ottoman nationality is 
to revive. So that as long as he lives the affairs of his property and family remain in 
suspense, to the great detriment of his interests, owing to the uncertainty of the day 
of his decease, nnd when he dies the laws that have governed tho relations both of 
himself and family disappear, and his affairs have to be governed by the laws of the 
country, nnd the family must submit unwillingly to a law unknown to those, who 
committed no transgression against the Turkish lnw, while tho only transgressor—tho 
Ottoman subject who obtained the Greek nationality without permission—will be 
relieved. 

The British Representative, who used his authority with sincere readiness to 
obtain a reasonable arrangement of u difficulty existing for so many years, had not, 
of course, in mind such an obnoxious inconsequence when he proposed such a 
solution. 

Tho gain of tho Egyptian Government from a future arrangement of the Greek 
Nationality question appears to us great. As I have above mentioned, the Govern- 

* The period is defective iu Creek. There uiutt be tome word or words wanting.—A. M. 
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ment of the King consents to it, admitting what is now an accomplished fact, from, 
which the difficulty, practically impossible to solve, owing to the existing Treaties, 
without a common understanding, is derived. It gets rid of it without a material 
sacrifice, and for this concession the consent of the Greek Government is given in 
advance—which was not hitherto the case— viz., not to acknowledge henceforward as 
a Greek citizen, having the right of protection from the Greek authorities in Egypt, 
any person originating from any country of the Ottoman Empire, and who lias 
obtained his naturalization in Greece without previous leave from his Government, 
after the day of the compromise or the day which shall be fixed in common. 

The question that we should acknowledge the right of the Egyptian Government 
to drive away Greek criminals, I may only mention, in order to remark that as long as 
the privileges of exterritoriality exist from old Treaties, it is impossible for any Power 
enjoying these privileges to give them up independently from others.* 

By the last Circular of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Egypt, a Conference of 
the Powers, which admitted the extension for five years of the Mixed Tribunals, on 
the Annexes (A) and (B), has been requested. If the extension for live years bo 
facilitated also for Greece, the Greek Government will show even in this question its 
readiness to reform. The modifications of the above-mentioned Annexes added to 
those which follow as a matter of course to the five years’ extension of Annex (D), 
will greatly diminish the value of the permission asked by the Egyptian Government 
to drive from its country the Greek criminals. 

The Minister, 

(Signed) E. DRAGOUMIS. 


No. 0. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 90.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, November 5, 1889. 

ITALIAN Government complain that Egyptian Government arc about to abolish 
teaching of Italian in the Law School. They consider that this would he contrary 
to the provisions of the “ lti'glemcnt Judiciaire,” Article 10. 

"What arc the facts ? 


No. 10. 

M. Catalani to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 7.) 

(Translation.) 

(Confidential.) 

My Lord, 20, Orosvenor Square, November 6 , 1889. 

11IS Majestv’s Government has been informed that the teaching of Italian has 
been discontinued in the Schools of Law in Egypt. 

These measures, the grounds for which are unknown to my Government, appear 
to be manifestly opposed to the spirit of provisions adopted for the Judicial 
Reforms, which recognized Italian as an official language, and expressly permitted 
advocates to make use of it in pleading causes (Judicial Regulations, Regulations 
relating to Mixed Causes, Title I, Chapter 1, Article 10). It is, indeed, difficult to 
understand how the pupils of the School of Law who are intending to become 
magistrates and advocates can dispense with the study of ono of the languages legally 
admitted for official use in the Courts. 

The King’s Government has instructed its Agent at Cairo to expostulate against 
the measure in question, and to obtain the re-establishment of the Professorship of 
Italian. 1 have at the same time liccn charged to appeal to your Excellency's well- 
known kindness, and to ask that our expostulation addressed to the Khedive may lio 
supported by tho British Agent at Cairo, both in consideration of the arguments which 
I have set forth and in consideration of the sincerely friendly policy always pursued 
by the King's Government in Egypt as regards England. 

With anticipated thanks for the reply which may be vouchsafed to me, I 
avail, &c. 

(Signed) T. CATALANI. 


* The tij rcuion ii naming and dark in the extreme.—A. M. 
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No. 11. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Borina. 

(No. 98.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, November 8, 1889, 3 p.m. 

YOUR telegram No. I ll of yesterday. 

No objection to your going up the Nile for a fortnight. 


No. 12. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 8, KK30 v.M.) 

(No. 1HJ. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, November 8, 1889, 8*20 p.m. 

I HAVE reason to believe that the French Ambassador in London will shortly 
endeavour to resume negotiations on the Conversion and Evacuation questions much 
on the same lines as heretofore. 

The situation here is that, though conversion would lx* very desirable, wo can 
get on very well without it. There is, on local grounds, no necessity whatever to 
make any political sacrifice in order to insure French good-will in connection with 
any financial arrangements. 

There is great irritation against the French, and the Egyptian authorities aro 
thinking of showing their displeasure by getting rid of some unnecessary French 
officials, and other similar measures. 

Have you anything to say to me ns to tho general line you would wish me to 
adopt in this connection ? Of course, if the Egyptians get into any quarrel with the 
French, they will fall back on us. Hence they have been sounding me as to the 
degree of support they may expect. I liavo not pledged myself to anything yet. 
But my inclination is to warn them to he very careful not to infringe any absolute 
right possessed by the French, and, at the same time, to give them a general assurance 
of support so long as they keep strictly within their own rights. 


No. 13. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received November 13.) 

Sir, Admiralty, November 11,1889. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for 
the perusal of the Secretary of Stoto for Foreign Affairs, copy of a letter from the 
Commanding Officer of Her Majesty's ship " Gannct,” dated tho 29tli Octolnir, 
respecting the state of affairs at Suakin. 

I am, &o. 

(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


Inclosure in No. 13. 

Commander Corfc to Vice-Admiral Sir A. Hoskins, 

Sir, “ Gannctat Suakin, September 30, 1889. 

SINCE my last general letter of the 28th August, 1889, everything has been 
quiet in the noighlxmrhood. 

2. The 44 Friendlies ” have been called in ami disarmed, and informed tliat their 
service will not be required again. Tho Governor-General has received instructions 
that tho employment of native tribesmen to operate against Osman Digua is to bo 
discontinued. 

3. The threatened acts of retaliation on the part of the Dervishes alluded to in 
inv last letter have, fortunately, not been carried into execution, owing to the sudden 
withdrawal of all the available forces in the neighbourhood by order of tho Khalifa, 
who is concentrating his forces at Khartoum. Osman Digua himself proceeds there 
from Tokar to-morrow. 




4. Some anxiety has been caused lately by the frequent visits of Italian gun-boats 
to Akik (Bahdur Island). Considerable discontent prevails amongst a portion of the 
natives there, who have been compelled by the Government to pull down their huts, 
and have been refused compensation for their loss. 

A deputation waited on the Governor-General some time ago, and, upon their 
request for remuneration being refused, they threatened to seek Italian protection, 
and the visit of a gun-boat there the other day was taken advantage of by the mal¬ 
contents to make their request. 

The Sub-Governor went down recently and flogged the ringleaders for disloyalty, 
and the Governor-General has himself now gone to Akik to try and smooth matters 
over and get rid of the disaffected ones. 

5. There is no news of importance from Massowali. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. II. COREE. 


No. 14. 

Sir IF. FF/iite to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 15.) 

(No. 441. Confidential.) 

My Lord, % Constantinople, November 9, 1889. 

AS could be expected, the recent visit of the Prince of "Wales to Egypt, and the 
alleged discourtesy of some of the foreign Agents on Ilis Royal Highness’ arrival, 
combined with violent comments of a few Parisian journals, are attracting undue 
attention in purely Turkish circles at Constantinople. 

I have been endeavouring to ascertain, but without success, whether the Sultau 
made any allusion to the Egyptian question during the German Emperor’s recent 
visit. On the whole I am inclined to think, without being positive, that he did not, 
because His Imperial Majesty was not desirous of any political conversations, and felt, 
I am assured, grateful to the Emperor for not bringing them on. 

If such has really been the case, wo must not conclude that the Sultan is by any 
means growing indifferent to his interests in Egypt, and that he will not seize any 
opportunity that the French may choose to afford him to stir up the question, and this 
for two reasons: first, on account of the general interests which the Sultan always 
puts forward with regard to that country; and secondly (and this is not in llis 
Majesty’s mind the lesser point), his own personal feelings that by his refusal to ratify 
the Drummond Wolff Convention against the advice of his Grand Vizier in 1887, ho 
has committed an error, and placed himself at a disadvantage as regards his own 
servant and his colleagues, which circumstance makes him extremely sensitive on this 
point, and desirous of bringing about a situation to which he could point as one more 
advantageous to his Empire than the one which he discarded under the influence of 
French and Russian advice. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. A. WHITE. 


No. 15. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received Novcmbtr 16.) 

(No. 3&S.) 

My Lord, Cairo, November 5, 1889. 

1 HAVE the honour to transmit a despatch from Her Majesty’s Acting Consul 
at Suakin, reporting that there have been no disquieting circumstances in the district 
during tho last few weeks. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 
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Inclosuro in No. 15. 

Acting Consul Jones to Sir E. Baring. 

Sir, Suakin, October 29,1889. 

SINCE my last "oneral letter I have the honour to report tlmt affairs have been 
perfectly quiet in Suakin, and seem likely to remain so. 

It is reported that the Italians arc making overtures to Abu Fatma, the Sheikh 
of the Ashrafs, whom I mentioned in my last letter as licsieging the ‘Dervishes at 
Tokar, offering him arms and munitions of war, &c., subsidizing with money and food 
if he will co-operate with them, and Abu Fatma himself has sent to the Governor- 
General here informing him of these propositions, and asking what he is going to do 
for him. 

Of course, if Abu Fatma takes his influence to the Italians, it will greatly 
strengthen them to the detriment of the Egyptian Government, and all this goes to 
prove that the Italians arc trying to get tho Tokar district under their control. 

Mr. Wyldc, Manager of the London Trading Company, informs mo that the 
tribesmen are growing cotton at Tokar, and at various places in tho neighbourhood of 
Sinkat. Samples of the plants have come in, and all tho tribesmen have turned their 
attention to cultivation. 

I hear that Osman Digna finds great difficulty in procuring camels on his way to 
Khartoum. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. JONES. 


No. 16. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisburg.—(Received November 16.) 

(No. 371. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Cairo, November 8, 1889. 

I HAVE tho honour to report that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales left 
Egypt on Tuesday morning, on his way to Athens. 

Tho visit of His Royal Highness has been most successful. The Princo himself 
was pleased to express his satisfaction at the very cordial reception he received from 
all classes, and 1 have every reason to believe that tho impression produced on tho 
Khedive, his Ministers, and on the native population generally, has been most 
favourable. 

Although no direct political object was intended by this visit, it was, of course, 
impossible, under the present condition of affairs in Egypt, to divest it entirely of a 
certain amount of political significance in tho eyes of the inhabitants of Egypt. ’ 

Some anxiety may perhaps have been felt in official circles here lest the prestige 
and influence of tho Khedive might by comparison bo diminished. Any such cflcct 
was, however, obviated by the extreme courtesy and dcforonco displayed by His Royal 
Highness towards tho Khedive on all public and private occasions. This was more 
especially emphasized and appreciated when, at the close of tho review of the British 
and Egyptian troops, llis Royal Highness placed himself at the head of the British 
force ancl saluted the Khedive, the bands of the English regiments playing the Khcdi- 
vial Hymn. 

A good impression has also l>ecn produced on tho religious classes by tho presen¬ 
tation to His Royal Highness of Sheikh Abbasi at the festival annually held on the 
anniversary of the birth of tho Prophet, which llis Royal Highness honoured with his 
presence. The Sheikh occupies a very important place in the religious community, 
and was of great use to tho Khedive during tho Arabic revolt. His Royal Highness 
complimented him on his lichaviour during that critical tiino. 

On tho whole, tho visit of His Royal Highness has been productive of excellent 
results. The Khedive has been personally highly gratified by tho marked deference 
shown him. Further, his political position as Ruler of the country has certainly not 
been weakened, and, indeed, I think I may say, has been appreciably strengthened by 
His Royal Highness’ general attitude towards him. 

I think it right, however, to bring to your Lordship’s notice an incident which, 
though in itself unimportant, has caused some comment here, and has also, according 
[758] E 
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to a telegram of the Agonce Havas, formed 1 lie subject of an article in the “ Journal 
ties Ddbats.” 

Previous to my leaving for Pori Saul to receive llis Royal Highness at that place, 
M. Ortega, the Spanish Consul-General, now “doyen ” of the Diplomatic Corps here, 
called on me to impure what part the foreign Representatives were expected to take 
in the Prince of Wales’ reception. 1 informed him of the hour at which llis Royal 
Highness would arrive at the Cairo station, and stated that the Khedive, myself, and 
my stalT would be present in uniform, hut that, as to the attendance of the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps, I must leave the matter entirely to their own discretion. 

On arriving at the station with His Royal Highness, I remarked that there were 
only three foreign Representatives present, namely, the German and Danish Consuls- 
Gcncral, and the Greek Consul, who was in plain clothes. 

On making private inquiries, I find that various reasons are assigned for the 
non-appearance of the rest of the Diplomatic Corps, the chief cause appearing to ho 
that on other similar occasions, such as the visit of the Prince of Naples to Cairo 
in 1880, the Representatives of foreign Powers had not been present at the station to 
receive him. 

The absence of Moukhtar Pasha was also brought to my notice, but lie subse¬ 
quently informed me himself that he had stayed away, not on account of any 
unfriendly feeling, but solely because he had not gone to the railway station when the 
Prince of Naples and the Grand Dukes Sergius and Paul of Russia had visited 
Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. RARING. 


No. 17. 

Memorandum by Mr. Fennell Rudd.—(Received til the Foreign Office, Xocembrr 19.) 
(Confidential.) 

THROUGH the kindness ol llis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who 
attached me temporarily to his Stall" during the recent visit to Egypt, I was enabled, 
without any special significance being attached to my presence, to meet all tho 
principal members of the present Egyptian Ministry, who, learning that I belonged to 
the Legation at Athens, were good enough to speak very openly to me on the questions 
at issue between the Egyptian and Hellenic Governments, and during several 
conversations which I was able to have with Sir E. Raring I was placed in possession 
of certain facts which may be of interest in throwing light on the possibility of somo 
ultimate agreement. 

Roth Riaz Pasha and Tigranc Pasha, whom I saw several times, expressed them¬ 
selves as extremely anxious to come to a definite understanding, but, though tho 
latter was more conciliatory than the former, they wore both equally clear as to tho 
limits beyond which concession could not go. I have placed on record, tils'!, what 1 
was able to gather from conversations with their Excellencies, and with Mr. Elwin 
Palmer, Financial Adviser to the Khedive, and afterwards what I learned from 
Sir Evelyn Raring himself, commenting on these conversations. 

In the first place, I gathered that, in considering what may or may not be done 
to regulate the other issues between tho Greek and Egyptian Governments, it would 
Ik* best to leave the nationality question outside, seeing that no amount of concession 
which the Greek Government’might offer in other directions could avail to abrogate 
a Law for which the Egyptian Government is not responsible, but under which it is 
hound. It should bo realized that the compromise suggested by Sir E. Raring—of 
considering as Greek-protected subjects during their lifetime all those Greeks who, 
having obtained from the Hellenic Government naturalization without the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Porte subsequent to 1809, may have l>een in practice recognized by tho 
Egyptian authorities as Hellenic subjects—is tho utmost length of concession possible 
in this direction, the recognition of such naturalization not being in the power of tho 
Egyptian Government, the Law of 1809 is a Turkish Law, under which Egypt, as a 
vassal State, is bound, and even did she desire to do so, Egypt cannot go outside tho 
Ottoman law. There is no such thing as an Egyptian subject, and the denaturalization 
of Ottoman subjects in Egypt remains a question for the Porte, and not for tho 
Egyptian Government. It should be clearly recognized that this fact constitutes an 
absolute barrier which there is no getting outside. The most that the Egyptian. 
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Government can do is to give this Law a liberal interpretation in practice!, and the 
very concession suggested hv Sir E. Baring would already, if acceded to, involve a 
considerable straining of that Law. The Egyptian Government are prepared to do all 
that they are authorized to under that Law, and might, under certain circumstances, 
ho induced to strain a point in its execution, and, passing over the dubious methods 
by which certificates of naturalization have 1 m:o» obtained, admit a* protected subjects 
all who can show, upon examination, any reasonable title; but any alteration of the 
Law itself isa question between Greece and Turkey, and not between Greece ami 
Egypt. Xor could any influence which Her Majesty s Government might he able or 
willing to bring to licnr avail in this ease, unless the relations between Egypt and tbo 
Sultan undergo some radical change. But even were this not -o, were it possible that 
a special clause were added to the Law in respect of the Egyptian dominions, I 
gathered that the Egyptian authorities would not view with any satisfaction an 
alteration which would favour the Greeks in Egypt in a higher degree than those in 
other parts of the Ottoman Empire, and thus tend to increase a foreign colony already 
too numerous. They maintain that the Greeks have neither a claim nor a grievance 
against the Egyptian Government in respect of this Law, which, moreover, does not 
differ from that in force in most European countries. 

The Circular which gave so much olTenco to M. Bvzantios* 1ms been already 
discussed by Sir E. Baring, who considered its form injudicious, inasmuch as a direc¬ 
tion to the various local authorities to make out lists of Hellenes falling under lho 
different categories might have been interpreted as implying that the question of 
nationality was one for the local authorities to decide; this was not, however, really 
its meaning, and had the form been different, there would have beeu no objection to 
the instruction, ltiaz Pasha told mo that lie had only issued it after repeated applica¬ 
tions to the Greek Consul-General to supply him with such lists had been ignored—a 
proceeding which was open to the construction that the latter was anxious to avoid 
committing any register of status to a definite form. These lists were not necessarily 
to Iw looked upon as final, hut would have afforded a basis upon which to work. 

And now as regards the possibility of a settlement of the other questions at issue, 
personal considerations cannot he left wholly out of court, 'flic Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment are in no particular hurry, glad as they would lie for their own personal 
convenience to come to some modus rirendi with Greece; indeed, the necessity for a 
decision is far more pressing for the Greek Government, who must, before next 
February, make up their minds whether or no they will readhere to the Mixed 
Tribunals. Short as tin* time is, it would seem desirable, if M. Bvzantios is, indeisl, 
soOn to he recalled, that any attempt at reconciliation should he deferred until tho 
arrival of his successor. For, whether by his fault or hv his misfortune, 1 learned that 
the Greek Agent has managed to indispose towards himself not only ltiaz Pasha and 
his Egyptian colleagues, hut even such English officials employed under the Khedive’s 
Government as Mr. Elwin Palmer, to such an extent that it is not probable that ho 
would gain from them the concessions which a more conciliatory Representative 
might secure. Mr. Palmer complained not only of his obstruction and opposition 
since these particular issues assumed a more acute phase, hut added that, in liis four 
years’ experience of Egypt, M. Bvzantios had always been against them, and had 
never assisted them in the many ways they thought they had a right to expect, it is 
urged that he does not discriminate between the deserving and the undeserving of his 
country men, hut extends the aigis of privilege over notoriously bad characters as 
readily as over those who are entitled to it, and that his conduct in supporting tho 
pretensions of unprincipled claimants forms a marked contrast to that of the Agents of 
other Powers. 

It must he home in mind that the Greek community iti Egypt contains the wlioto 
strength of the money-lenders and usurers of this country; and that, though there aro 
many wealthy and important members, it contributes by far the largest proportion to 
the criminal class. The former aro naturally not popular, while the deeds or violence 
practised by the latter are a standing menace to public order. When, therefore, tho 
Greek Agent, instead of assisting the Egyptian authorities in dealing with thesa 
elements, throws his protection over the delinquents, it is not unnatural that he should 
find them hut little disposed to grant exceptional favours to his countrymen. “ Wo 
are willing,” said Riaz Pasha, “ to grant them all the lilicrties we enjoy ourselves, hut 
we do not see that they have merited any exceptional treatment.” His Excellency 
insisted that, in spite of the strained relations between himself and M. Byzantios, bia 
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mind was entirely open with regard to these questions, and that lie had no prejudice 
against the Greek nation ; but, said he, we eannot and will not have men who have 
been guilty of murders and crimes of violence returning here from their trials in 
Greece after a couple of months, and setting up their tents again as if nothing had 
happened. “Nous voulons l'ordre, mais avec cct lioiume il n’y a pas moycn dc 
1’avoir.” It was not difficult to see that, in spite of his Excellency's protestations, it 
would be no easy matter to win his consent to any extension of privileges to the 
Greeks. 

I spoke to him about the new Bill for reforming Greek criminal justice in 
Egypt which it is proposed to lay before the Chamber hero, and the ditlieulties which 
Greek Ministers hud to meet, owing to the pressure brought to bear on them by 
Deputies, and the threatened withdrawal of support. He said that he should, of 
course, welcome any measure which was likely to lead to the repression of crime and 
the maintenance of order, but it remained to see how the scheme would work, llo 
had, however, not yet heard of the proposed Bill, and he has evidently neither patience 
with nor comprehension of Parliamentary methods and ditlieulties. It is by no means 
easy in conversation to keep his Excellency to the point under discussion, and he is 
apt to leave the subject suddenly and dash off into a somowhat violent expression of 
the feelings which at the moment stir him. A more dciinitc statement of opinion 
than that he had no desire but to treat the Greeks fairly, if they would conform to 
ordinary decency in the repression of crime and the maintenance of order in their 
community, I a as unable to obtain from him; and the ground did not seem altogether 
suitable for raising the question of the permanent Greek Judge in the Court of 
Appeal. 

Tigranc Pasha, however, who is an Armenian, and has by foreign education 
acquired a wider understanding of extra-Egyptian institutions, was inclined to ho very 
conciliatory. He told me he had read with satisfaction in a newspaper recently the 
nature of the Law which M. Tricoupi proposed to lay before the Chamber, and he was 
interested to hear that guarantees would be sought for the respectability of the juries, 
and admitted that the proposal generally indicated a changed spirit which might lead 
to the best results, lie also spoke hopefully about the possibility of the appointment 
of the Greek Judge to the Court of Appeal* which he felt, however little they might 
like the prospect, it was not wholly logical to refuse in view of the large Greek 
population. 

Tigrane Pasha complained of the paralyzation of useful measures by the opposi- 
tion of the Greek Consul, as also did Mr. Palmer on behalf of the Finance Department, 
winch is now l>cing put to considerable inconvenience by this gentlcmnn's action with 
regard to the tobacco duty, and his interpretation of a Convention in a spirit entirely 
different to that which was understood to be the interpretation at the time he talked 
it over and agreed to it with Sir Edgar Vincent. 

I told his Excellency in confidence that Sir Edmund Monson felt that he had 
detected in the Greek Ministers an admission that their criminal justice had l)ecn very 
inadequate, and ho maintained, as Kiaz Pasha had done, tlmt. this was the question in 
which they wore most deeply interested, but that M. Byzantios had made much more 
of the unfortunate Circular than all the other points at issue, ltiaz Pasha described 
him as an ex-newspuper man, and the experience of Egyptian officials of European 
newspapers had not been of n kind to make them take a favourable view of joumulists. 
There is no doubt that he has the entire confidence of M. Tricoupi, but when English 
officials, who, though in the service of the Egyptian Government, and representing 
their interests, may be held to judge fairly ami impartially the merit or the case, 
concur in the condemnation passed on his attitude, it is difficult not to lwlicvc that a 
certain responsibility for the existing tension attaches to his conduct; and 1 was most 
positively assured by Rinz Pasha that the respectable members of the Greek com- 
munity are agreed in condemning his position, which militates against their own 
interests. 

"With a view to tne justification of the line taken by the Egyptian Ministers with 
regard to Greek criminal justice, I asked Mr. Palmer to procure for me, if possible, 
a comparative statistical Table of the various criminal cast's arising among the 
different nationalitii's, so as to show the very large proportion of delinquents supplied 
by the Greek colony. It will not lx; jH>ssiblo to furnish this with any completeness, 
as no Return is kept of the eases dealt with by the Consulate or returned for trial to 
Greece, but Mr. Palmer was of opinion that sufficient evidence might bo tabulated to 
show a very strong case, lie mentioned a case that had come under his notice, which 
is significant enough to quote, of au individual claimed by the Greek Agcut, and 
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, surrendered under protest, who, upon his arrival in Syra, was discovered to have no claim 

whatever to Greek nationality or protection, but who, having thus been withdrawn 
from the country, got off scot free. It is easy to see how action of this kind may lay 
itself open to suggestions of gross abuse, and even corruption, and hints were not 
wanting that there had been grounds for suspecting the latter in several eases. 

The general impression derived from conversations with these gentlemen is that 
another Representative would have a much better chance of coming to terms with 
the authorities than the present Greek Agent, of whose want of politeness and 
courtesy they all complain; and that a changed attitude on the part of such a 
successor might hereafter he productive of the oest effects, seeing that Sir E. Daring 
is now in possession of the grievances complained of by Greece. For it must not he 
forgotten that, although the Greek Government complain of long and systematic 
neglect of their interests, it is only within a comparatively short time that 
31. Byzantios came to lav them before Sir E. Baring, and that after the Greek 
Government had adopted what they openly avow to bo a policy of reprisals. 

Sir Evelyn Baring did not, during my stay in Egypt, make any communication 
, to the Government in the sense of Sir Ii. Monson’s despatch No. 312 of the 28th ultimo. 

I gathered from him that it is not possible to isolate these questions; but that, in 
Egypt, the occasion for urging a certain point must he dependent upon a number of 
combinations, and that lie should wait until the favourable opportunity presented 
itself. Sir Evelyn lias already clearly explained his own relations with the present 
Egyptian Ministry, and the limits which expediency imposes on his using any pressure 
upon them, unless some important British interest is at stake. What, however, ! was 
able to learn from him, which was perhaps not entirely understood here, was the fact, 
that, although there are still many measures of internal reform to which it is desirable 
tluit tho essential preliminary consent of the Bowers should be obtained, the position 
in Egypt has so far changed in that there is now nothing before her which is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable. If certain Powers withhold their assent from future measures, 
it may cause a certain amount of inconvenience or arrest desirable progress, hut Egypt 
will get on very well on without them; and therefore tho power of putting on the 
screw, which formerly existed, is now a thing of tho past. I gathered from Sir Evelyn 
t that, at the time Sir E. Munson was instructed to press the Greek Government 

for their consent to the collection of the Alexandria Municipal dues, ho had not learned 
the state of tension existing lie tween the Greek Agent and the Egyptian Government, 
and that he had no intention of putting the Greek Government in the proud position 
“dosefairo prior," and leading them thus to over-estimate the amount of weight 
they could bring to hear, Egypt can now do without Greek support if necessary ; on 
the other hand, the Greek interest in Egypt is so large that Greece cannot do without 
Egypt; the tables are therefore practically turned in the relations between tho two 
countries. It would seem, therefore, as if the high tune taken by M. Byzantios in 
refusing to entertain any of the compromises suggested is due to a misapprehension 
of the inlluonco which Greece can exercise in forcing the band of tho Egvptiau 
Government. The Greeks have, within four months, to face the question of renewing 
their adherence to the Mixed Tribunals. Sir Evelyn is convinced that Greece must 
finally adhere; that the pressure which the Greeks in Egypt will bring to bear must 
, , force their Government to do so. 

Already the mere threat of iton-adlicrcncc has seemingly injured Greek credit in 
the local banks ; it may he too late for many of thorn to foreclose on their mortgages, 
and non-adherence would place them in the position of being without any Civil Court 
except the Native Tribunals, if, indeed, which is, in the opinion of Tigranc Pasha, by 
no means certain, they arc oven able to sue there. The Greeks are almost invariably 
plaintiffs in civil suits, and have a much worso opinion of the Native Tribunals than 
these really deserve; they would probably not be badly treated there, but they think 
that they would he. They believe, therefore, that they would be practically ruined 

I by non-adhorcileo; while, on the other hand, there is no doubt that the damage 

this course would inflict on Egyptian interests has been much exaggerated by 
M. Byzantios. 

With regard to the nationality question, Sir Eveleyn sees no reason to dissent 
from the view taken by tho Egyptian Ministers tliat there is no jiossihility of evading 
the Eflw of 1809, but fie docs not recede from his position of readiness to support the 
compromise of protection suggested if the Greeks offer a valid quid pro quo. I 
suggested that, in view of the frequently strained relations between Greece and 
Turkey, it might he worth considering whether, iu the rarer cases where hereafter the 
Ottoman Government might he williug to authorize the naturalization as Greeks of 
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former Ottoman subjects in Egypt, the process might not be carried on through 
the intermediary of the Egyptian Government to avoid any direct communication 
with the Turkish Government, and he seemed to consider the point worth bearing in 
mind. 

Sir Evelyn seemed to view the proposed reform in the administration of Greek 
criminal justico in Egypt as likely to meet with approval, hut ho also was of opinion 
that it was rather in the results of its working than in the fact of its institution that 
the Egyptian authorities would find grounds for counter-concessions. He was by no 
means as sanguine as Tigranc Pasha had shown himself to bo of securing tho 
appointment of the permanent Greek Judge of Appeals, and felt that Riaz Pasha 
would need to he convinced of the genuineness of the reform above alluded to before 
he gave way on this point. 

Should the Greek Government, as he considers they inevitably must, eventually 
signify their rcadheroncc to the Mixed Tribunals, it will of course have tho appearance 
of yielding unless they obtain some advantage in return, and Greek amour-propre would 
be wounded. Sir E. Baring expressed his readiness to try to obviate this if it could be. 
accomplished without great inconvenionce, hut nothing can lie done to which Riaz 
Pasha, who is the one personage of first-rate importance, cannot be persuaded to 
adhere. Egypt is in no hurry to move, and it woulu, for many reasons, appear best to 
wait until present complications in Greece have quieted down, and especially until the 
new Greek Agent arrives; on tho other hand, Greece will lie compelled to move soon 
unless the interests of Hellenes in Egypt are to be sacrificed. Greece is therefore in 
no position to dictate terms, but rathor to suo for them. Should she display a mom 
conciliatory spirit, aud convince the Egyptian Ministers of a genuine intention to 
reform her criminal justice, it is probable that Sir E. Baring may be able to procure 
for her the permanent appointment of the Greek Judge in the Court of Appeal, and 
she will then be able to signify her inevitable adherence to the Mixed Tribunals 
without appearing to have abandoned her claims for reciprocal concessions. 

At a suitable time lie will also lie prepared to support the compromise suggested 
by him in as liberal a spirit as possible in order to regulate the status of Greeks in 
Egypt; but this will not be possible without a considerable change in the attitude of 
the’ Greek Representative; nor can ho undertake its advocacy if Greece engages in 
any step calculated to alienate the good-will of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The general result of these observations points to the conclusion that, as far as tho 
Egyptian Government is concerned, there is no urgent necessity for any steps to lie 
taken here, and that it is more than jprobable as time goes on that tho Greek 
Government, finding that their opposition can lead to no practical results, will 
anticipate any such steps by coming forward with propositions in a very different 
spirit from those which they made at a moment when the Egyptian Government 
appeared to be making a bid for their support. 

(Signed) RENNELL ROD1). 

Athens, November 13,1889. 



No. 18. 

Sir W. IVhite to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 20, 1'30 p.u.) 
(Confidential.) 

(Telegraphic.) Constantinople, November 20,1889. 

MY despatch to your Lordship No. 118, Commercial,of 16th November: German 
Commercial Treaty. Draft of Article XXII concerning Egypt. 

I learn, confidentially, from Baron Calice, that ho expects to resume directly 
negotiations for a Commercial Treaty with Turkey, and to be instructed by his 
Government to claim that nothing in tho new Treaty will interfere with the conclusion 
by Austria of a separate commercial arrangement with Egypt and Bulgaria. 

Under those circumstances your Lordship may perhaps consider it advisable 
not to formulate any decided opinion as to the new draft forwarded by me with tho 
above despatch, especially as its text is different to the one previously submitted to 
you, and to which I believed you gave a qualified assent, and ns Sir E. Baring has 
signed an arrangement with Egypt on tho 29th ultimo with the particulars of which I 
am not yet acquainted. 


* 
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No. 19. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 25.) 

(No. 382.) 

My Lord, Cairo, November 18,1889. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 331 of the 26th August, I have the honour 
to transmit to your Lordship herewith a further Report, sent inc by Sir P. Grenfell, 
on the subject of the disposal of the prisoners captured after the battle of Toski, and 
of the refugees who have sought protection under the Egyptian Government. 

I have, &c. 

(For Sir E. Raring), 

(Signed) F. S. CLARKE. 


Inclosure in No. 19. 

Major-General Sir F. Grenfell to Sir E. Baring. 

(Confidential.) Head-quarters, Egyptian Army, War Office, Cairo, 

Sir, November 16,1889. 

IN continuation of my Report of the 21th August, 1SS9, it may lie of interest to 
Her Majesty’s Government to learn the measures taken for the disposal of the largo 
numbers of prisoners of war captured subsequent to the battle of Toski, and of the 
refugees from the Soudan that have come in seeking Government protection. 

I mentioned that a Commission would be appointed to inquire into certain acts 
of disloyalty on the part of the inhabitants of the frontier Mudiricli. 

This Commission was authorized to sit by his Excellency Riaz Pasha and the 
Council of Ministers. It was given a further scope, namely, to inquire generally into 
the question of the disposal of these immigrants, and to make any recommendations 
in this sense to the Egyptian Government; also to inquire into the advisability of 
allowing trade with the Soudan, and to record an opinion as to whether such trade, if 
permitted, would be a source of danger to the frontier. 

The Commission assembled at the Egyptian War Office, under the presidency of 
Kitchener Pasha, Sirdar par interim, with Johnson Pasha, of the Public Security 
Division, and Edward Bey Elias, of the Ministry of Interior, as members. 

The question of the disposal of the prisoners and refugees was considered os of 
primary importance; and with regard to the prisoners, it was decided tliat it was 
necessary to make certain distinctions, and to classify them into categories. 

The greater part of the able-bodied men wore found to bo Arabs of the Baggarn 
and Joalin tribes, who were not likely to take kindly to industrial pursuits in Lower 
Egypt, and who were driven more by hunger and thirst than inclination to give 
themselves up. 

In the first category were classified all those considered as likoly hereafter to bo 
dangerous; in the second, the nou-dangerous; and in the third, the women and 
children who hnd no male relations. 

The Ministry of tho interior having undertaken the distribution of the two 
latter categories, the whole liavo been handed over, and are now distributed in Lower 
Egypt. 

The dangerous category, reduced to 145 men, women, and children, are retained 
in military custody. 

Before handing over to tho Ministry of Interior careful nominal rolls were made,, 
and families, as far as was deemed advisable, wore kept together. 

No difficulty has been experienced in this distribution; tho rich people appear to 
bo glad to get them for their farms; numerous applications for entire families luivo 
been received; guarantees have, however, invariably been taken that the people thus 
handed over he paid, fed, and clothed. 

In addition to the influx of destitute people consequent on the defeat of Ncjumi’s 
force, over 2,800 refugees have arrived at llalfu. The necessary funds for their relief 
have liccn readily voted by tho Council of Ministers. It was, however, thought 
advisablo that some substantial means of support should be placed at their disposal, 
and a tract of Government land has been selected by the officer commanding tho 
frontier for them to cultivate. They have boon supplied with cattle, seed, and 
implements. 
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Any non-dangerous Dervish prisoner who wished to return to the Soudan was 
offered every facility, but in no single case was there a desire to do so, as, with the full 
knowledge of the misery and famine that awaited them in tho Soudan, they one and 
nil elected to remain. 

As regards the alleged acts of disloyalty, tho Commission inquired very fully 
into all the evidcnco that could he procured. Except in two cases, there was not suffi¬ 
cient evidence to insure conviction; these were forwarded to the O. C. frontier 
.Mudirieh for trial. Since tho Nile expedition, 1884-85, and tho evacuation of 
Dongoln, the greater number of tho inhabitants of Dongola have settled at Bimban 
and JDcrawi. These people have always had intimate relations with the Soudan; it is 
therefore not surprising that some of them kept up their communication, but since 
the Dervish movement against the Egypt ian frontier there is no evidence to show that 
it has been maintained. 

Tho Commission recommended that certain individuals should not be permitted 
to continue to reside in the villages of Bimban or Dcrnwi, and that they should 
be called upon to select some place north of the Mudirieh of Esneh as their future 
residence. 

No evidence was procurable to convict any individual of any definite act of 
treason, but it was beyond doubt that merchants and others trading in the Soudan 
made extravagant promises to help, &c., should the Dervishes advance into Egypt. 
This, no doubt, was done in order to facilitate the passage of themselves and their 
goods through the Dervish camps to their destination in the Soudan. 

In considering the question of trade to the Soudan, the Commission saw no 
objection to restricted trade being sanctioned, but all traders should bo under Govern¬ 
ment control and provided with passes. 

Trade direct from Haifa, the extreme Egyptian frontier village, was considered as 
inadvisable, as it would facilitate the formation of a hostile Settlement in the vicinity 
of the frontier from which raiding parties would emanate, and be a constant source of 
annoyance to the peaceable inhabitants of Upper Egypt. From tho more northern 
towns, such as Korosko nnd Assouan, no objections could lxs sustained. 

The Commission has drawn up its Report, which will be submitted to his Excel¬ 
lency Riaz Pasha and the Council of Ministers. 

It is satisfactory to note that notwithstanding the fact that many of the prisoners 
came in in a state of extremo exhaustion very few of them have died, owing in a 
largo measure to tho care and attention bestowed on them when at Assouan by 
Dr. II. Crookshank, F.R.C.S., Inspector-General of Egyptian Prisons, whoso services were 
kindly placed at the disposal of the War Office, and who was detailed to take caro of 
an dpass down to Assiout all Dervishes arriving from the front. 

I do not apprehend in the future any danger from this influx of Soudancso; on 
tho contrary, if the recommendations of this Department as to freeing prisoners arc 
strictly carried out by the Egyptian Government, I anticipate that their amalgamation 
with the inhabitants of Lower Egypt will do no harm. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. GRENFELL, Sirdar. 


No. 20. 


Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 20.) 

(No. 380. Secret.) 

My Lord, Cairo, November 13,1889. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the information in tho possession of the 
military authorities hero is to tho effect that Osman Digna and many other Emirs 
linve been summoned to Omdurman, very possibly with a view to concerting plans for 
future action, but it is considered most improbable that tho Khalifa will himself take 
tho field. 

Sir Francis Grenfell further informs mo that, so far as ho is aware, Abu Ghirgch 
has not been summoned to Omdurman. At all events, ho appears not to have gone 
there. 

I may add that, although every preparation should be mode to resist a further 
attack on ’tho frontier, and although it is not at all improbable that a further attack 
will evcntunlly be made, I cannot help thinking that, after the recent severe defeat of 
tho Dervishes’ some considerable time must elapse ere tho Dervish leaders will bo ablo 









to bring together a force capable of undertaking any serious invasion of Egyptian 
territory. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


No. 21. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 26, .V20 P.il.) 

(Telegraphic.) Wady Haifa, November 26, 1889, 8’40 p.m. 

MY reception hero has been most remarkable. From Korosko to this place, a 
distance of 100 miles, the people of all the villages lined the banks, and by cheering, 
4c., showed their satisfaction in a manner most unusual with Orientals. There can 
be no doubt of the popularity of the English Government in the frontier district. 
I attribute it to the fact that they have been under the direct rule of an English 
officer, Colonel Wodehouse, whose popularity with the natives is very great. 


No. 22. 

Sir W. White to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 29.) 

(No. 449. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Constantinople, November 16, 1889. 

M. I)E RATIO WITZ placed in my hands, confidentially, this morning, a copy of 
the text of Article XXII of the Commercial Treaty which is in course of conclusion 
with the Ottoman Government. 

M. do Radowitz informed me that lie was sending the text to liis Government by 
to-day’s post, and requested me also to send a copy to your Lordship. 

This Artiele has been substituted for the Article XXII previously agreed upon 
by the two Governments, but subsequently rejected by the Sublime Porte. 

I liave, &c. 

(Signed) W. A. WHITE. 


Inclosure in No. 22. 

Article XXII of Commercial Convention between Turkey and Egypt. 

LE present Traitd sera exdcutoiro dans toutes les possessions de Sa Majestc 
Impfwinlc lo Sultan situdes en Europe, on Asie, et en Afrique. 

En cc qui concerno la Principautd vassale de Bulgarie et d’Egypte, toutc difference 
qui, aprtVs accord dtabli dans les limites ties Traitds et des Firmans Impdriaux entre les 
Agents du Gouvcrncment Allcmand et PAdmiuLstration Locale, resulterait pour le 
Tnrif Gdndral faisant partie du prdsont Traite, sera conununiquec au Gouvcrnement 
Ottoman. 

II cst bien entondu qu’il l’nrrivee d’Egypte dans les autres parties de l’Empire, 
munies do rafties, conformdmcnt h PArticle IX de marchandises dont les droits de 
dounue seraient, par suite des modifications conscntics, infericurs it ecux jiortds sur le 
Tnrif Gdm'ral, la difference en plus sera acquittdc it la Douane du lieu de desti¬ 
nation. 


No. 23. 

Sir W. White to the Marquis of Salisbury .—( Ucceived November 29.) 

(No. 453.) 

My Lord, Constantinople, November 20, 1889. 

WITH reference to my despatch to your Lordship, No. 449 of the 16th instant, 
inclosing a draff of Article XXII concerning Egypt of the proposed Turco-German 
Commercial 'Treaty, I have the honour to report that the Austrian Ambassador has 
informed mo confidentially that ho expects shortly to resume negotiations with this 
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Government for n conclusion of a Commercial Treaty. Ilis Excellency expects to 
receive instructions from Count KAlnoky to demand that the question of the right of 
his Government to conclude separate commercial arrangements with Egypt and 
Bulgaria should not in any way he called into question in the new Treaty. 

Your Lordship may, therefore, not consider it advisable to express any decided 
opinion on the new draft which formed the inclosurc of the above-quoted despatch, 
especially because its text differs from that I had the honour of submitting previously 
to your Lordship, which had, I understand, received a qualified assent from you, and 
because of the Arrangement signed with Egypt on the 29th ultimo by Sir E. Baring, 
of the particulars of which I am however as yet ignorant. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. A. WHITE. 


No. 24. 


Sir E. Haring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 30, 11 l’.M.) 

(Telegraphic.) Assouan, November 30, 1889, 9 - 5 p.m. 

I HAVE to-day informed the merchants here that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment has decided to allow trade with the Soudan in certain specified places except 
in arms and grain. I wamed them that this was an experimental measure, and that 
if contraband trade were carried on the Government might be obliged to revert to 
the policy of complete prohibition. This step has been taken in consequence of 
strong representations made by myself after full inquiry ou the spot. I will report 
further on the subject by mail after 1 arrive at Cairo. 


No. 25. 


Mr. Clarke to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 2.) 

(No. 383.) 

Mv Lord, Cairo, November 19, 1889. 

WITH reference to Sir Evelyn Baring’s despatch No. 361 of the 18th ultimo, I 
have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a Circular which has been addressed by 
lliuz Pasha to the Moudirs, relative to the forthcoming elections in the towns and 
villages of Upper and Lower Egypt. A similar Circular has lteen sent to the 
Governors of Cairo, Alexandria, and other principal towns. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. S. CLARKE. 


Inclosure in No. 25. 
MlKISTkRE 1)K i/lNTfilUEUK. 


Circulaire adrease’e aux Moudirs de la Haute-figypte et de la Hasse-Egyyte. 

M. lc Moudir, /.r Caire, le 17 November, 1885) (24 Ifabi duel, 1307). 

JE vous remots ei-joint lc Dee ret qui convoquc les dlecteurs inscrits sur les listos 
do Unites les Moudiriehs, pour lYdeclion d’un eleotour-delegue dans chaquo villo et 
village de la Basse- et de la llaute-ftgypte. 

Vous fere/, publier immediatement les dispositions de ce Deeret dans cliaque villo 
et village de la Moudirich dont 1'administration vous cst oonfidc et vous ddsignerez, cn 
memo temps, l'endroit oh il devra etre proved6 aux operations electorales, dans 
chaquo locality, oxeeptd pour le chef-lieu, oil lelection se fern an sihge memo de la 
Moudirich. 

Ia's formes et les conditions dans lesquclles il doit etre precede aux Elections sent 
les suivantes:— 

1. Dans le chef-lieu de la Moudirich, le jour de 1’dlcction, quclque suit lc uombru 
des dlecteurs presents, it partir do cinq snehant lire et derive, on commenccra les 
operations electorales par la composition d’unc Commission qui on aura la direction. 
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Cette Commission sera compostfc dc cinq elcctcurs sachant lire ot ecrirc, elus par les 
dlcctcurs presents, ct elioisira parmi ses membres son President ct son Secretaire. 

Dans les autres locality tie la Moudiricli, la direction des (qxJrations dloctomlcs 
appartiendra mix Cbeikbs dc la localito, presides par lc Chcikli principal, qui 
nommeront un Secretaire parmi eux. Lc Secretaire, aussi bicn aupr^s do la Commis¬ 
sion sus-visoc qu’aupri>s des Choiklis, redigera lc proc&s-vcrbal des operations dont il 
donnera lecture si la tin do la stance. 

Dans le cas oil jc me ferais representor dans la Commission par un deldguA ayant 
voix deliberative, jc vous on previendrais. 

2. Vous prondrez los nicsurcs necessnires jiour vciller s'! la liberte des suffrages et 
a la regularite des operations dlcctomlcs. Cost si vous aussi qu’il appartient d<* 
survoillcr la reunion electorate ct, au besom, d’intervenir pour lc maintien dc 1’ordns 
public. 

Vous aceomplirez ccttc tAcbc vous-meme, dans lc chef-lieu, ct pour les autres 
locality dc la Moudiricli vous delegucrcz sp&ialement, ii cot cflot, dans cbacuno 
d’cllcs, lc Chcikli principal, auquel vous donnerez les instructions ndcessaircs. 

3. Les Alcctcurs nopeuvent s’occupcr d’autres objets quo do l’elcction de l’clcctcur- 
deleguA ToutC discussion, toute deliberation leur sont interdites. 

Les dice tours souls serout admis dans l’osscmblde. la.- port des armes leur est 
interdit. 

I. Le President do la Commission, et respectivement le Chcikli principal, 
constatera, au commencement do "operation, l’licuro it luqucllo la votation aura etc 
ouverte. 11 constatera egalcmcnt l’lieurcii laquelle il ileclarer.i In votation close. 

*>. Pendant la duree des operations,on suivra les dispositions visees aux Articles 21, 
25, 20, 27, ct 32 dc la I-oi Electorale. 

C. Les raembres dc la Commission, dans lc chef-lieu, ct les Chcikhs dans les 
autres localites, votoront les premiers. Ensuitc, clinquo dlcotcur donnem son vote, 
suivant lord re dans lcqucl il sc presentera devant la Commission, et respect ivement 
devant les Chcikhs, et aprds quo 1’inscription dc son nom sur la listc aura etc 
constatce. 

7. 11 v aura dans clincun des bureaux dc vote uuc urne, dont vous veillcrcz ii 
les munir, dans laquelle ebaque electcur ddposcra son bulletin do vote. 

I^s (Jlceteurs qui nc savent pas Acrire pourront exprintcr leur vote dc vivo voix. 
Dans ee cas, le vote de ebaque electcur sera enregistrA par le Secretaire sur uno lisle, 
on marge du nom dc l’electeur. 

8. Une lieurc avant lc couclier du solcil, le President de la Commission ct 
respectivemcnt le Chcikli principal, declarera la votation close. 

La listc sus-viseo au § 7 sera signAc, dans le chef-lieu, par les membres dc la 
Commission et |>ar vous, M. le Mudir, dans les autres local it As par les Chcikhs. 

On procedem ensuitc au depouillement des votes, suit ccrits sur les bulletins 
dcposAs dans 1’urne, soil enregistrAs sur la ditu listc. 

0. Li Proclamation du nom do IVilecteur-dAlAgiiA Alu a la majorite relative des 
voix aura lieu par lo President de la Commission Electorate, ct rcspcctivcmcut par to 
Chcikli principal. 

Si deux candidate obtiennent le memo nomine de suffrages, la majority sera 
aequise il eclui qui sera dAsignA par lc sort. I/: tirago au sort sent fait |»ar le President 
de la Commission, et rcspcctivcinent par le Chcikli principal. 

10. Tous les membres de la Commission, et respect ivement tous les Chcikhs, 
signoront, sAance tenante, lo proems-verbal de l’eleetion. 

Lc Chcikli principal do ebaque locality vous transmettra inmicdiatement co 
procis-verbal et vous mo transmettrez dans la huitainc eeux de toutes les Elections du 
votro Moudiricli. 

11 cn restow auprfts do vous un double, certitiiS conforme par le President do la 
Commission, ct respectivemcnt par lc Clieikli principal. 

II. Vous drcsscroz une listc generate des clcctcurs-dAlAguAs Alus dans votro 
Moudiricli dont vous me transmettrez un double, ccrtifiA conforme par vous, aussitAt 
les elections aclievees. 

12. Vous eonstatcrcz la legality des elections, et si vous trouvez nccessairo uno 
nouvelle election, vous l'ordonncrez iinmedintcment, avcc indication des motifs do 
iiullite dc la premiere, en m’en twnsmettant communication telegraphiquoment. 

13. D( s s quo le DAcret pour la convocation des elcctcurs-delAguAs, il reflet do 
1’Alcction des ConsciUors provineiaux, sera public, vous delivrorez il cbncun des 
electeurs-deleguAs elus dans votro Moudiriub une carte de legitimation qui contiendra 
le nom et lc domicile de l’Aleotcur-dclAgue, lc lieu, le jour et l'hcure do l’clcetiou den 






Conseillcrs provinciaux. Ccs cartes donneront droit d’entrdc dans lc local oil aura 
lieu l’dlection des Conseillora provinciaux et tiendront lieu d’invitation. 

14. Vous donnerez immediatement communication des prdsentes instructions aux 
Chcikhs principaux do votre Moudirich, cn ce qui les conccrne, ct au besoin, vous les 
convoquerez pour leur donner vos instructions vcrbales. 

15. Le jour do Election, vous me communiqucrez, par tclegramme, le resultat 
des operations pour lo ebef-lieu ct de la m6mc fu 9 on pour les nutres loealitds, aussitdt 
quo vous en aurez connaissance. 

Recevcz, &c. 

Le Ministre dc l’lntdrieur, 

(Sign6) RIAZ. 


No. 26. 

Mr. Clarke to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 2.) 

(No. 387.) 

My Lord, Cairo, November 21, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a report by the Acting Consul at 
Suakin on the present position of affairs in the neighbourhood of that town. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. S. CLARKE. 


Inclosure in No. 26. 

Acting Consul Jones to Sir E. Baring. 

Sir, Suakin, November 13,1889. 

SINCE my last general letter I have the honour to report that affairs remain 
quiet at Suakin*. 

A leading Suakin Sheikh whom I interviewed, and who has just returned from 
Tokar, reports that the tribes at Tokar are all now peacefully inclined, having suffered 
much from famine and want, and would gladly welcome any Government who would 
take them over, and not want them to fight, This man had also received a letter from 
the Ameers, and the "Wakil of Osman Digna, asking him to inform the whole of the 
inhabitants of Suakin that they might come in peace and safety, only they must pay 
the taxes to the M&hdi’s commonwealth. 

The Dervishes rule Tokar very severely, but tbev have no strength to go out 
among the tribes. The cotton in Tokar is flourishing and coming up in large 
quantities. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) II. JONES, Lieutenant-Commander. 


No. 27. 

Mr. Clarke to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 10.) 

(No. 392.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 1, 1889. 

T HAVE the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of an Order 
addressed by the Khedive to the Minister of the Interior on the 24th ultimo, stating 
that liis Highness had been pleased to giva bis assent to the request mado to him to 
remit the unexpired portion of sentences on nineteen convicts, who had been con¬ 
demned by the Brigandage Commissions some four years ago to various terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour, for acts of brigandage and theft. 

M. Lcgrelle, as your Lordship will remember, had alleged that, in many instances, 
torture had been applied by the Commissions to extract evidence and to obtain 
confessions of guilt. 

A careful investigation made this summer into the proceedings of some of the 
trials showed that M. Legrello’s charges were well based. 

A Commission was therefore appointed a short time ago to examine into the 
Reports drawn up by 31. Lcgrelle regarding the cases where heavy sentences had 








been passed, cither after the application of torture or on evidence which was entirely 
untrustworthy. 

As a result, the Commission recommended a free pardon being "ranted in nineteen 
eases, and His Highness has exercised his clemency by acceding to the recommen¬ 
dation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. S. CLARKE. 


Inclosure in No. 27. 

Ordonnnnce Khc'diciale transmise pour execution it son Excellence le Minister tic P Inter!cur, 
a In date du 2*1 Novembre courant. 

(Traduction.) 

Mon ehcr Ministrc, 

APltfiJS avoir pris eonnaissancc dcs lettres en date du 24 Novembre (1" Rabi- 
Akher, 1307), par lesqucllos vous sollicitez de notre bicnvcillanco la remise de la durdo 
do l’imprisonnement restant it subir, sur les pcines prononedos contra dix-neuf 
iudividus, condamnds dans des alTaires d’attaques a main armdc ou de tentatives ilc 
vol, par les Commissions do repressions <lu brigandage do la Haute- et do la Bassc- 
Rgypte et do la Moudirich do Menoutleh ; 

Cddant aux sentiments dc bontd qui nous animent it l’dgard do notre jxntplc, nous 
avons daignd accddcr it votro demande et fairo grilco do leur peine aux condamnds cn 
favour desqucls vous avez intercede*. 

Nous vous transmettons en consequence la prdsentc Ordonnancc pour qu’cllc 
revive la suite qu’cllc comportc. 

(Signd) MftHfiMET TEWFIK. 


Li.stk nominative des individus condamnds en vertu d’Arrdts rendus par la Com¬ 
mission de la Haute-Egyptc, dans 1’alTairo dc 1’attnquo a main armdc dirigdc lo 

25 Moharrom, 1303, contre lo village dc Zarnbi cl Cabissat, sis it proximitd dcs 

villages dc Tcleimat et Tahta (province do Guirgeh):— 

1. Abdel A1 Kliadr, condamnd a quinze ans de travaux foreds. 

2. Aid ol Fattah Kliadr, condanmd ii dix ans dc travaux fcards. 

3. Hussein Mohamcd, condamnd ii dix ans dc travaux forces. 

•4. Abd el Mngid Ahmed, condamnd j\ Unit ans do travaux forces. 

5. Ganom Hassanoin, condamnd ii huit ans de travaux forces. 

(5. Awad Massaoud, condamnd ii huit ans dc travaux forces. 

7. Mahmoud Massaoud, condamnd a huit ans de travaux foreds. 

8. Haifa Moawad, condamnd i\ huit ans de travaux foreds. 

9. Ahmed llaridi, condamnd ii cinq ans de travaux foreds. 

10. Abd-el-Hahman Mohamcd Aly Awcda, condamnd ii cinq ans dc travaux 
foreds. 

11. Aly Mahmoud, condamnd it cinq ans de travaux forces. 

12. Mahamed Aly, condamnd it cinq ans dc travaux foreds. 

13. Ahmed Abd-ol-Kork, condamnd it cinq ans de travaux foreds. 

11. Abdel Itahmau Atia Abou Horn*, condamnd it cinq ans dc travaux foreds. 

lo. Bchnasawi Osman, condamnd ii dix ans travaux de forces pour complioitd dans 
1’nttaque it main armee dirigdo contre la butte de Id Rafd, Bddoum dtabli it proximitd 
tic la localitd de Rawafd El-lsawia et Tubaria (province tic Guirghoh), attatiuo jugdo 
lo 3 Moharrcm, 1303. 

IG. Mahmoud Alxl-Allah, condamnd it dix ans do travaux foreds pour partici¬ 
pation it uuc attaque it main armdc dirigdo contre la nutison d’Alul Rl-Rahman 
Molutmed E-Harami, it Nagh Zankowi (Guirgheh), attaque jugdo 1c 21 Moharrom, 
1303. 

17. Nassau Abd-el-Latif, condamnd it huit nns do travaux foreds. 

18. Said Admcd Hanafl, condamnd, it la date du 28 Moharrcm, 1303, it cinq ana 
do travaux foreds pour tentative de vol dans l’Esboh de Alnlel Kader Moustofa, 1 
proximitd du village de Gross (Menoutleh), affaire dans laquollc lc Wokil do la dite 
Uzbeh, Dcssouki Youssef, a dtd tud. 

19. El Dib Girgis, joaillicr condamnd par la Commission dc Menoutleh ct par la 
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Haute Commission i» trois ans dc travaux forces pour complicity dans l’affnire dc 
I'attaque i\ main armde dirigde contrc la maison do Ismail llammad, de Mcnchad 
Ganzour, attaque commiso dans la nuit du l Moharrem, 1303. 

No. 28. 

The Marquis of Salisbury lo Sir E. Bnrintj. 

(No. 102. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 11, 1889, 4‘50 p.m. 

YOUR telegram No. 161 of 9th. 

We must have some more definite information as to the steps that would be 
necessary before wo could approach the Papal authorities. 

No. 28*. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 103.) 

(Teleg raph ic.) Foreign Office, December 11, 1889, G r.M. 

THE Italians wish to enter into relations with the Chiefs of Kassala. 1 imagine 
there is no objection on our part. Is there? 


No. 29. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 12, 1 P.M.) 


Cairo, December 12, 1889, «oon. 


(No. 166. Confidential.) 

(Telegraphic.) 

YOUR telegram No. 103. 

Matter is one of very considerable importance. Manifest aim of Italians is to 
i-stablish themselves first at Kassala, and then on the head-waters of the Nile. It 

is most undesirable in Egyptian, and 1 think also in English, interests that they 

should be allowed to do 80. It would lie better to confine the current of their 
ambition to Abyssinia, and not to let them extend’ towards the Soudan. I am 
sending home a very good Report from the Consul at Suakin by next mail, and am 
awaiting the arrival of Colonel llollcd Smith to discuss whole question of Italian 
position, lie has already left Suakin. 

1 would suggest ns an interim answer that the Italians should be told that the 

matter is one of sonic importance, and that no definite answer can lie given until it 

bus liecn more fully considered. 1 would add that, in order to prevent future 
difficulties, it will lie probably desirable to come to some clear understanding as to 
sphere of Italian influence, and I would ask them to suspend any further action as 
regards Kassala until time has lieen given for the discussion of the subject. 


No. 30. 

Mr. Clarke to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 13.) 

(No. 395.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 5, 1889. 

1 HAVE the honour to report that Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakin telegraphed 
to me yesterday to the effect that an Italian gun-boat arrived at Agig on the 
29th November,’and was still there on the 2nd instant. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) P. S. CLARKE. 
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No. 31. 

Mr. Clarke to the Marquis of Salisbury.—{Received December 13.) 

(No. 390.) 

My Lord. Cairo, December 6 , 18S9. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit copy of a Report. I have received from Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Suakin, giving an account of an unfortunate incident which occurred 
outside the gates of the town, and which resulted in the loss of several lives. 

T lin vo 

(Signed) ’ F. S. CLARKE. 


Inclosure in No. 31. 

Mr. Barnham to Sir E, Baring. 

Sir, Suakin , November 20, 1889. 

WHEN I arrived at Suakin on the 19th instant I found the district quiet, the 
inhabitants of the native quarter occupied in cultivation near the wells, the caravan 
route to Rcrber was open, and good rc|K>rts were received daily from Tokar as to the 
cotton cultivation there, between Erkowit and Sinkat and the country north of Sinkat. 
One caravan with gum and ivory arrived to-day, and another is expected a few days 
hence. 

Abu Girgeh commanded at Tokar, and the l’asha informed me that he was in 
friendly negotiations with him. The worst news we had received up to yesterday was 
a threatened invasion of locusts, which happily passed across the continent, and news 
from Kassala tliat the plague, or some similar fatal disease, had broken out iu the 
town, and was decimating the population. 

I regret to report an incident which occurred yesterday outside the gates of 
Nuakiu, in which several lives were lost, in the light of which the peaceful prospect I 
have described becomes sadly marred. One Onoor Anoyeh, a Gemclab lladcndowa, stated 
to Im: in the Government pay, went to Tokar, stole a number of camels, and, finding 
ho could not carry them olf safely, cut their throats, and tied. 

lie was followed up to the gates of Suakin by thirty rebel horsemen (Komdalv- 
Hadondowas and Raggam slaves), who attacked everyone they met. Twenty -seven are 
said to have been killed, and several women and children wounded. Since things had 
quieted down many people had encamped outside tin; walls, and women and children 
might be seen wandering about alone for some distance from the town. 

I have had a conversation with Colonel llollcd-Smith about this event, and 1 see 
that there arc two totally op|iosite views of the matter held by the military and by the 
townspeople. The Pasha certainly upholds Onoor Anoyeh, calls him a line fellow, and 
argues that, if he did carry away these camels, they must have been stolen from him 
before. The feeling of the military authorities is that such a sally as that of yesterday 
would justify them in using a strong hand, scouring the country, and occupying and 
fortifying Tokar. Others think that Onoor Anoyeh ought to have been handed over to 
his enemies, and that the assailants would then go back to Tokar quietly, whereas 
they are just three hours distant, looking for opportunities for further reprisals. 

I hope the military will not rush into some ill-considered movement, but it is 
dillicuil to see how to act for the best. Yesterday’s affair was unfortunuto iu showing 
that these marauders have no fear of us, for they came, as I have said, close to the 
town. 

I have, &c. 

(8ignod) II. 1). EARNHAM. 


No. 32. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 105.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 13,1889, 2'5 P.M. 

YOUR telegram No. 150 of 12th : Kassaln. 

I have requested Italian Government to take no action until I hear by mail. 

Rut tho policy of keeping other people out of savage territory which we are 
unable to occupy ourselves is one that is difficult to pursue, or to defend. 
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No. 33. 

The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Raring. 

(No. 106.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, December 14, 1889. 

MR. CLARKE’S despatch No. 396. 

Make the military authorities at Suakin understand that they must under no 
".ircumsfances occupy Tokar without previous authorization from Cairo. 


No. 34. 


No. 35. 


Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


No. 30. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office.—{Received December '21.) 


Sir, Admirulty, December 20, 1889. 

I AM commanded by my lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acknowledge 
.lie receipt of your letter of the 16th instant, and to request that you will inform Mm 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the necessary instructions have been issued 
in respect to Her Majesty’s ships in the Red Sea visiting Agig from time to time, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Secretary of State. 

I am, &o. 

(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


Sir E. Raring to the Marquis of Salisbury 


.—(Received December 15, 10'15 A.M.) 


(No. 159.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 15, 1889, 8‘50 a.m. 

YOUR Lordship's telegram No. 106. 

Colonel Smith will be here Tuesday. I am only waiting for his arrival to go 
thoroughly into the facts reported in the inclosuro in my despatch No. 396. Tho 
Consul's Report reveals an unsatisfactory state of things. 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 16, 1889. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith a copy of 
a despatch from Her Majesty’s Acting Agent at Cairo,* reporting that an Italian 
gun-boat has again visited Agig. 

This place, which is of some importance, lies to the north of the limit of the 
Italian sphere of influence on that part of the Red Sea coast, and the authorities at 
Suakin view the presence of Italian men-of-war there with some uneasiness. 

Under these circumstances, lord Salisbury would suggest that a British gun-!>oat 
might with advantage be sent to visit the place from time to time. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) P. CURRIE. 
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No. 30*. 

Sir E. Barinij to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received Decembei 23.) 

(No. 399.) 

My lx>rd, Cairo, December !), 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith copy of the announcement which 
appeared in the “Journal Official ” of the 2nd instant, with regard to the recent, 
reopening of trade between Egypt and the Soudan. 

The re-establishment of commercial relations is an experimental measure, and 
applies exclusively to the importation into Egypt of gum and other pnxluets of the 
Soudan, and to the exportation of textile goods, cotton manufactures, &c. 

The trade in arms, powder, munitions of war and grain remain strictly prohibited. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed ) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 36*. 

Extract from the “ Journal Ojficiel ” of December 2, 18s9. 
I’llKSIDKNCK UU CONSBIL OKS MtNISTRKS. 


IsCttre udressee it son Excellence le Ministre <le I'lnle'rieur a la date du 30 Novembre 
(7 Rabi-Akher, 1307). 

DANS sa seance du Jeudi, 28 Novembre dernier (5 Kabi Akher, 1307), le Conseil 
des Ministrcs, 

Statuant sur la question du rctablissement des relations eommerciales entre 
1’Egypt® et. lo Soudan ; 

Eu egard ii l’amdliomtiou de la situation a la frontii're ct eonsiderant quo la 
rdouvorturc du commerce nvec le Soudan donnerait une grande impulsion aux tran¬ 
sactions eommerciales ct proliterait aux habitants de la llaute-figypte; 

A decide de rdtablir, ii litre d’essai, les relations eommerciales entre l’Egyptcet lc 
Soudan, sous la reserve quo In raesure s’appliqueni exclusivcment : comme articles 
import As en figyptc, aux gomnns et aulres produits du Soudan, comme artiolcs exportds 
d’figypte, aux tissus, cotonnadcs, H autres produits manufactures. 

L’oxportntion des nrmes, poudro, munitions de guerre et des grains demeurc, 
comme par le passe, intordite d’une fa§on forraelle et absoluc. 

Les nutorites militaircs sont chargees de delivrer les |K:rmis d’uvige jiour l’exjMir- 
tation lies maichaudises rentraut dans la premiere categoric et de prendre les mesnres 
n6cessaircs pour emiitchor la contrcbande des marchandises pruhibces. Elies auront, 
a cot egard, il proedder a la saisie et ii la confiscation des objetsdont I’entrec au Soudan 
cst interdite et quo lours proprietnircs teuteniieut d’y introduire frauduleuscment. 

Is: President du Conseil des Ministrcs, 
(Signd) RIAZ. 

Ixi presente decision vient d’etre comuiiiniqueo au Ministirc de la Guerre atin 
d’en assurer I’exdcution, Ot le Ministero de l’Intdrieur o«.t charge d’y donner la suite 
vouluu en ce qiti le eoneeriie. 


No. 37. 

Sir E. Bariwj to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 23.) 

(No. 401. Confidential) 

My Lord, Cairo , December 11, 1889. 

1 HAVE the honour to address to your Lordship certain observations in connec¬ 
tion with the Soudan and the allnirs of the frontier goucrally. Some ol the remarks 
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■which I am about to make fall more properly within the sphere of action of the 
military authorities. I therefore put them forward under correction. 

During my recent tour I visited all the military stations in Upper Egypt and the 
frontier provinces; I saw the troops on parade; 1 inspected the barrack-rooms, 
hospitals, &c. I came back more than ever impressed with the very great progress 
that has been made during the last few years in organizing the Egyptian army. I 
doubt whether in any army in the world a finer body of officers exists than the 
English officers now serving the Khedive. They are all picked men, full of energy, 
resource, zeal, and intelligence; they can all speak Arabic sufficiently well to make 
themselves understood; they appear to be very popular with their men, who evidently 
have unbounded confidence in them. The most friendly relations exist between them 
and the Egyptian officers. 

The latter also appear to do their work very well. Indeed, so far as the appearance 
of the men, the order and cleanliness of the barrack-rooms, &c., are concerned, it was 
impossible to observe any difference between the battalions commanded by English 
officers and those in which the officers were all Egyptian. The spirit of the men 
appeared, so far as I could judge, to be excellent. The Black regiments are, I should 
think, quite up to the standard of the best native troops in India. When it is con¬ 
sidered that many of these men are liberated slaves, and that all are taken from the 
classes who are driven like sheep to the African coast by the Arab slave-hunters, I 
think that the efficiency and proved fighting qualif ies of the Black troops is one of the 
most remarkable instances on record of what may he done by discipline, training, and 
example towards making good soldiers out of rather unpromising raw material. The 
period of service of the Fellaheen troops is shorter than in the case of the Blacks. 
Neither do they possess the same dash or inherent love of fighting; but they have 
immensely improved. They are, physically, a very fine body of men. They have 
proved that they are trustworthy in action, and I was informed by some of the 
English officers that they were now but little inferior to the Black troops. 

On the whole, it may be said that the Egyptian army, though small in numbers, 
is now a very efficient fighting machine. But, however much the Egyptian officers 
may have improved, it should never he forgotten that the maintenance of the present 
high standard of efficiency depends entirely on the continued employment of the 
English officer's, who constitute the backbone of the Egyptian army. 

I have made theso preliminary remarks, both because I am anxious to bear 
testimony to the admirable work done by the officers who have trained and organized 
the Egyptian army, and because the state of efficiency of the Egyptian army is one of 
the most important factors to he borne in mind in considering the present state of the 
relations between Egypt, and the Soudan. 

During my residence on the frontier I endeavoured to obtain all the informa¬ 
tion possible as to the present state of affairs in the Soudan. There can be no doubt 
that a large portion of tho population are heartily sick of Dervish rule. A constant 
stream of refugees arrives at Wady Haifa. Theso consist mostly of Bcrberincs—the 
name applied to tho riverain population from Wady Haifa to Dongola. Thoy all tell 
the same talc, and it is easy to gather from what they say that the grossest forms of 
misgovernment now exist in the Soudan. They all speak of the cruelty of the 
Dervish rule, of which several striking instances were given to me, and of tho heavy 
exactions which are levied. A good deal of the land is being thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion I myself met on the road to Sarrns a number of refugees who presented 
conditions of the most abject poverty. One boy was in the last stage of starvation, 
and many others were clearly pinched by famine. 

But however unpopular the Dervish rulo may he with certain classes, the most 
warliko tribes remain generally faithful to the Mahdiist cause. These are notably the 
Jaalins and the Baggaras. The former are, however, said to bo wavering, more 
especially since the death of Wad-cl-Ncjumi, who was himself a Jaalin. Some of 
their leading men recently made overtures to Colonel Wodchouse, and the best 
authorities on frontier matters think that before long it may perhaps bo possible to 
detach the Jaalins from tho Mahdiist cause. I questioned one rather intelligent 
Jaalin merchant, who had just arrived from Dongola. He said that the Jaalins only 
remained loyal to the Khalifa from fear, and that at any momont they might all 
desert his cause. It appeal's that there has always been much tribal jealousy between 
the Jaalins and the Baggaras. 

Should the Jaalins desert the Khalifa their defection would considerably weaken 
the'Mahdiist force. But the Baggaras would remain faithful, and the latter are more 
numerous than the Jaalins; and, further, by all accounts, are, from their warlike 
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qualities, far more formidable enemies. They constitute, in fact, the mainstay of 
Dervish domination. Abdullnh-el-Taaishi, the present Khalifa, who succeeded the*Into 
Mahdi, is himself a Baggarn. The most lucrative places are reserved for his tribes¬ 
men, who have, therefore, everything to lose and nothing to gain by any radical 
change in the present condition of affairs. The Baggaras have not, as yet, shown the 
smallest sign of defection, and they are believed by the best frontier authorities to he 
quite irreconcilable. 

Although, therefore, the Dervish rule must necessarily have been somewhat 
weakened by the unpopularity which it has incurred, and although the defection of 
the Jaalins, should it take place, would give Mahdiism a rather serious blow, I cannot 
say that I heard anything which would induce the belief that there is at present much 
prospect of Dervish predominance being overthrown by reason of internal dissensions 
in the Soudan. 

The present disposition of the Dervish military force is, so far as T could ascertain, 
somewhat as follows :— 

The nearest Dervish force is at present stationed at Suardu, some 130 miles south 
of Sarras, which is the most advanced post held by the Egyptian army. At Suardu 
there are said to be some 300 or GOO men, half Baggaras ami half Jaalins. A force of 
about 1,000 Dervishes, also Baggaras and Jaalins, is at Dongola. The mass of the 
Dervishes is at Omdurman and Khartoum. 

It should be home in mind that, when any question of figures is involved, the 
information given by the refugees and others who come from the Soudan is especially 
untrustworthy. It seems, however, pretty certain that Suardu is held by a small, and 
Dongola by a somewhat larger, but still far from formidable, force of Dervishes. I do 
not give any figure for the Dervish reserve at Khartoum, as I heard the force very 
variously estimated, and I do not think that much reliance can bo placed on any of 
the estimates. 

Looking, however, at the present position of the Dervish troops it is tolerably 
clear that, whatever the future may bring forth, there is no very immediate danger of 
hostilities being renewed on the frontier. 

The military situation now occupied by the Egyptian troops lias, without doubt, 
often Iwcn described by far more competent authorities than myself. At the same 
time your Lordship may he interested to learn the impressions which I derived from 
an examination of this branch of the subject. 

The main Ixxlv of the Egyptian troops is stationed at Wady Haifa, where they 
occupy a mud fort, armed with artillery, and situated on the right bank of the river. 
The ground in front of the fort is flat, and is cleared of all obstacles for a considerable 
distance. 

There is also a small fort, now occupied by some Shaggychs, on the left bank of 
the river. This fort is commanded by some neighbouring bills, on the summits of 
which block-houses have been erected, which could lie occupied in case of necessity. 

The position of Wady Haifa is quite unassailable by any force which the 
Dervishes could bring against it. The only possible danger consists in the place being 
turned, as was attempted by the Dervish forco under Wad-el-Ncjmni last summer. 

An Egyptian detachment, I think half a battalion, is stationed at Sarras. Two 
other detachments, one at Khormoussa and the other at Gemai, arc posted between 
Wady Haifa and Sarras. The former of these detachments occupies a strong circular 
fort. ’ The detachment at Gemai occupies a small mud inclosure of no considerable 
strength. Sarras is 32 miles from Wady Haifa. The railway runs for a distance of 
22 miles to a spot in the desert which is termed Rail Head. 

For the remaining 10 miles communication is kept up on horseback or on camels. 
The old line of railway is used as a road. Surras is not in telegraphic communication 
with Wady Haifa, but the telephone works as far as Khormoussa, which is situated 
just below the Second Cataract, at a distance of alxnit 5 miles from Haifa. At present 
a sort of neutral territory, 130 miles long—that is to say, from Sarras to Suardu— 
separates the Dervishes aiid the most advanced Egyptian post. This territory, which is 
very sparsely populated, is at present neither under Egyptian nor under Dervish rule. 

’ Such is the detailed position of the Egyptian force on the frontier. Turning uow 
to its broader features, it is to lie observed that the country about and north of Wady 
Halfn is tolerably flat. The bills sometimes approach, but are more frequently at a 
considerable distance from, the river. Along either liank there is in most places a 
strip of cultivated land. But about the Second Cataract the topographical features of 
the country undergo an entire change. Hera begins the tract called by the Arabs tho 
Batu-el-lluggar—literally, “ the belly of stone." A more bleak, desolate, and inhospi- 
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table country it would be difficult to conceive. I walked to the top of a bill near 
Santis. A confused mass of black, barren hillocks extended southwards so far as tho 
eye could see. Cultivation of any kind is confined to a few sparsely scattered patches 
on the banks of the river. I was informed that for more than 100 miles above the 
Second Cataract the general features of the country arc similar to those which I saw. 
The country then becomes Hatter and more cultivated as Dongola is approached. 

Your Lordship is, without doubt, aware that when, some six years ago, tho 
question of evacuating tho Soudan arose, the military authorities in England were 
consulted as to the fixation of the southern frontier of Egypt. They advised tlml the 
frontier should be fixed at Wady Haifa. It is impossible to go over the ground 
without being struck with the wisdom of this advice. In front of the position is the 
country which I have already described—the barren Batu-el-llaggar. On its right 
flank is the Libyan, and on its left the Korosko desert, in both of which there is an 
almost complete absence of water. It would be difficult to imagine any military 
position more difficult of access by a large attacking force. 

Yet I conceive that almost every military position has some weak points. The 
defects of the Egyptian position in the Nile Valley appear to be as follows:— 

In the first place, the distance of the advanced i>osts from the base of operations 
in Cairo is very great. In view of the absence of railway communication south of 
Siout, and the obstacle caused by the First Cataract at Assouan, the work of transport 
is both difficult and tedious. 

In the second place, tho Dervishes may advance at a distance from the river on 
cither hank; it is impossible to guard the river along its whole length in force; 
a sudden irruption of the enemy on any unprotected spot would out off communication 
with Assouan and Cairo. That this latter danger is real is shown by the tactics 
recently adopted by Wad-cl-Ncjumi. 

The attack made by Wnd-el-Nejumi was serious, but I cannot help thinking that 
it represents alwut the utmost that the Dervishes can do. Any large invading force 
would have to carry a considerable stock of provisions with it. The diificultics of 
transport, whether along the right or left hank of tho Nile at a distance from the 
river, or down the river through tho Batu-el-llaggar, are enormous, more especially 
when it is remembered that the Dervishes are in the habit of bringing their women 
with them to cook, and that the children accompany the women. It is now known 
that Wad-cl-Ncjumi’s force suffered greatly from hunger and thirst; and, moreover, it 
is to he remembered that, when once they camo in contact with the Egyptian troops, 
the issue was never for a moment doubtful. After being severely sliakcu by tho 
brilliant action fought under Colonel Wodohouso at Arguin, they wore easily routed 
at Toski. It should, however, be home in mind—moro especially in connection with 
the occupation of Sarras, as to which I shall presently submit some observations to 
your Lordship—that the moment for striking them at Toski was chosen with great 
skill by Sir Francis Grenfell. I have visited Toski. The ground is admirably suited 
for the action of horse artillery and cavalry. Indeed, it would bo difficult to conceive 
a battlc-tield mom calculated to give every possible advantage to a disciplined force 
over savages. 

1 have, therefore, come back from my tour convinced, first, with the fact that the 
Egyptian strategical position is naturally strong—far stronger than it might at first 
sight appear from looking at tho Map; and, secondly, with tho fact that the Egyptian 
army is probably capable of repelling any attack which it is at all likely will ho mado 
on them. 

1 should add that I cannot help thiukng that it will be extremely difficult for 
Abdullnli-ol-Taaishi to collect another force to attempt the invasion of Egypt on the 
same scale as that which took place last summer. I was informed by one of the 
refugees whom l questioned that such Baggaras as had escaped from Toski had gono 
to Kordofan, and had refused to tight again. 

But Abdullah will advance again if ho can. it is almost a political necessity to 
the leaders of a movement such as Mahdiism that they should not altogether abandon 
the offensive. Hence it is necessary to he prepared for a further attack, ami, inasmuch 
as no adequate Egyptian reserve exists either at Assouan or at Cairo, tho British troops 
must, for the time being—and, ns I venture to think, for some long time to come— 
constitute the reservo on which to fall hack in ease of necessity. No military position 
can be said to be thoroughly strong when all the available troops am employed in tho 
first line of defence. 

During my recent tour 1 reconsidered the question of advancing on Dongola. 




The desirability of adopting an offensive policy was pressed upon me by the merchants 
of Assousan and other places. I, of course, gave them no hope that' there would be 
any change in the present policy of Her Majesty's Government, which I understand to 
l)c condemnatory of any advance, but I asked them whether they thought that the 
occupation of Dongola would of itself suffice to open trade with the whole of the 
Soudan, or whether trade would be confined to the Province of Dongola only. I found 
that a good deal of difference of opinion existed on this point, and, indeed, it is 
impossible to do more than conjecture what would be the political and commercial 
effect of rcoeeupving Dongola. lint I think that the most likely thing to happen— 
unless, indeed, with the capture of Dongola, Mahdiism collapsed altogether, which is 
hardly probable—would be that, in addition to the Province of Dongola, there would 
be some trade with Kordofan, but no considerable trade with Berber, Khartoum, or 
the Eastern Soudan. 

The trade question, however, sinks into insignificance by the side of the military 
and political issues involved. 

From a military point of view, T cannot help thinking that au advance on Dongola, 
save as a first step towards the reconquest of the Soudan, so far, at least, as Khartoum, 
is in the highest degree undesirable. A frontier, which I have already described as 
remarkably strong, would be exchanged for one which certainly appears to me to be 
relatively weak. The great advantage of interposing the arid and mountainous Bntu- 
ol-Haggar between the Dervishes and the most advanced Egyptian posts would be 
abandoned. The Egyptian line of communications, which is already objcetionally 
long, would be lengthened by some 250 miles, whilst the Dervishes would fight nearer 
to their own reserves and base of operations. It would bo necessary to traverse a 
country in which the difficulties of transport are extreme, more especially in view of 
the fact that a bad cataract—or, to speak more correctly, a succession of cataracts— 
lies between Wady Haifa and Dongola. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that the reoceupation of Dongola is anything but a 
perfectly feasible military operation. More than this, 1 do not believe that at this moment 
any serious opposition would lie encountered during the march on Dongola, although 
probably at or near Dongola itself a decisive action would have to lie fought. But, in 
view of the absolute necessity of avoiding the least risk of defeat, it would be necessary 
to advance in considerable force. The operation is one which could certainly not be 
prudently undertaken by the Egyptian army at its present strength, aud I conceive 
that, for many obvious reasons, Her Majesty’s Government would not be prepared to 
sanction the employment of English troops to assist in the undertaking. Moreover, 
even if ller Majesty's Government were prepared to employ English troops, I cannot 
see thut any sort of military advantage would be gained by merely moving the frontier 
forward from Wady Haifa to Dongola. 

I need not discuss at any length the political issues involved in the occupation of 
Dongola as a first step towards the reconquest of the remainder of the Soudan. The 
question has many aspects, some of which lie outside any purview of the local situation 
in Egypt. I will only say that, looking at the matter from the Egyptian point of 
view solely, it is to be observed that any such undertaking would involve, not only a 
very heavy temporary expenditure, but also a large annual increase in the cost of the 
Egyptian army, which would have to be very greatly strengthened. Egyptian finance, 
which, after many years of laliour, has at last been put on a tolerably sound footing, 
would be again completely disorganized, and with iinnueial disorganization a whole 
crop of local and international difficulties would spring up afresh. 

The work of administrative and fiscal reform in Egypt proper, which has boon so 
well begun, and which, after all that can he said, concerns the Egyptian Government 
and people much more closely than the affairs of the remote provinces of the Soudan, 
would receive a fatal check. Lastly, the difficulty of governing the Soudan through 
English agency is, from climatic and other reasons, very great, whilst I look in vain 
for any sufficiently numerous staff of trained Egyptian administrators to undertake 
the government of the country without the most serious risk of again relapsing into 
the misgovernment which was probably the main original cause of the Soudan 
rebellion. 

The further consideration which I have given to this question confirms me, there¬ 
fore, more than ever in the view which 1 have frequently had the honour of submitting 
both to your Lordship and your Lordship’s predecessors in office. That view is that, 
whatever the remote future may bring forth, it is on every account desirable for the 
present to tnoiutain a strictly defensive policy, and steadfastly to withstand all 
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arguments, however plausible they may appear at lirst sight, which are brought 
forward with a view to advocating any present attempt to reconquer the Soudan, 
whether through the agency of English or Egyptian troops. 

I have now to submit to your Lordship certain observations on the occupation of 
Surras. Your Lordship will remember that, subsequent to the battle of Toski last 
August, the military authorities in Egypt recommended that Sarrns should be occupied 
by the Egyptian troops. I was in England at the time. I was consulted on the 
subject. I stated that the occupation of Sams did not appear to me to involve any 
political issues, and that if the military authorities thought its occupation desirable, 1 
did not sec any objection to the adoption of this measure. I am still of opinion that 
the question is purely military, hut, from the military point of view, it seems to me 
one of somewhat greater importance than I had thought before my recent visit to the 
place itself. 

I can well understand that immediately after the battle of Toski the reasons for 
occupying Sams appeared strong. I should explain that there is not a vestige of a 
town or village at Sams; in fact, except for the mud huts built for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the troops, there is nothing to distinguish the place from any other part of 
the lxirrcn Batu-el-ilaggar. But Sams had acquired a certain name amongst the 
Dervishes. They bad a camp there. It was from Santis that the numerous raids 
made on Egyptian territory were organized. Further, when the decision to occupy 
the place was taken, it was hoped that it would be possible to restore the railway, 
which bad been destroyed by the Dervishes nearly up to Wady Haifa, so far as Surras. 
Moreover, the occupation of Sarras has the great advantage of keeping the Dervishes 
at a greater distance from the villages near Wady Haifa ujioii which, in former times, 
they frequently raided. 

The completion of the railway has been found to be impossible. The mils, 
indeed, exist, but a large quantity of sleepers were destroyed by the Dervishes. The 
result is that the railway now only extends for 22 miles south of Wady Haifa. The 
remaining 10 miles to Sarras, as 1 have already mentioned, have to lie performed on 
horseback or on camels. 

The garrison of Sams is therefore in a somewhat isolated position, all .the more 
so because it draws its supplies entirely from Wady Haifa, and could not maintain 
itself for long if communication with Wady Haifa were cut off. If the Dervishes 
were to occupy some spot between Wady Haifa and Sarras, it would therefore be 
absolutely necessary for the Wady Haifa garrison to march out in force and open up 
communication with Sarras again. 

I should have no doubt of the result ; at the same time, it is impossible not to bo 
struck with the fact that the broken ground near Sarras docs not give any of those 
advantages to a disciplined force lighting against savages which, as l have already 
explained, accrued to the Egyptian troops on the field of Toski. 

In most places the infantry could not deploy; they would, indeed, find great 
difficulty in maintaining any regular formation ; horse artillery and cavalry eould not 
lie used. The continued occupation of Sarras appears, therefore, to ho open to the. 
criticism that it may enable the Dervishes to oblige the Commander of the Egyptian 
army to fight on ground which would he favourable to them and unfavourable to him. 

Under these circumstances, the following courses appear to be open. 

In the first place, it would be possible to import sleepers and complete the 
railway to Sarras, and to strengthen that place by the erection of forts. The adoption 
of this course is, however, open to great objections. In the first place, it would be 
extremely expensive. 1 am informed that tlie sleepers alone would cost a sum which 
is altogether out of proportion to the advantages gained by the continued occupation 
of Samis. In the second place, tlie mere completion of the railway, although it 
would facilitate the speedy dispatch of reinforcements and supplies wlion danger was 
anticipated, would not, of course, do much towards preventing communication with 
Wady Haifa from being cut olf. In the third place, all authorities are agreed iu 
thinking that the local position at Sarrns is an exceedingly bad one. It is, in fact, 
commanded by bills in the immediate vicinity on both sides of the river. It would 
•not be worth while to spend much money in fortifying a position which is by nature 
so defective. 

In the second place, it would lie possible to retire at once to Kail Head, 10 miles 
to tlic north of Sarras, where a position might he taken up considerably superior to 
that at Sarras. From a purely military point of view, there would appear to be a 
good deal to be said in favour of this view, hut it is open to the quasi-political 
objection, to which many competent authorities rightly attach considerable impor- 
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tnnce, that any retreat is inadvisable, and that it would be misinterpreted in the Soudan 
in such a way as to afford considerable encouragement to the Maluliist cause. 

A third course would be to leave matters much as they are, that is to say, to hold 
Sarras merely as an outpost, to Ixs maintained or abandoned, if the Dervishes should 
advance again, as occasion might demand. Here again, however, some competent 
authorities urge that it would bo a mistake to withdraw in the face of the enemy, and 
that, if Sarras is held at all, the Egyptian troops should be prepared to maintain 
themselves in the event of a Dervish advance. 

I do not pretend to decide which of these plans it would be best to adopt; 1 
merely point out the uaturc of the difficulty as one which appears to me to merit the 
serious attention of the military authorities. Sir James Dormer is, 1 understand, 
about to visit Sarras, and will, no doubt, consider the subject attentively. I will only 
add that, should the occupation of Sarras 1>c continued, it appears to me that it would 
be advisable that it should be placed either in telegraphic or telephonic communication 
with Wady Haifa. 

I now turn to another subject which occupied my serious attention during my 
recent tour. I allude to the opening of trade with the Soudan. I regret that on this 
subject I have found myself in disagreement with both Sir .1. Dormer and Sir Francis 
Grenfell. 

Let me, in the first instance, say that I do not regard the question as one of first- 
rate importance. 

I do not believe that the Soudan is to be pacified either by opening or closing 
trade. On the other hand, it is quite certain that the people of Upper Egypt, who 
suffered a good deal from the low Nile of last year, feel the loss of the Soudan trade 
severely. I had long conversations with all the respectable merchants at Assouan 
and elsewhere. I also consulted all tho official authorities on the subject. I convinced 
myself that both the English and Egyptian Governments were making themsolvcs 
extremely unpopular by enforcing an absolute prohibition against all trade. Further, 
although no one imagines that any considerable trade can spring up until the political 
situation in the Soudan undergoes a complete change, and until public security is 
placed on a basis which would inspire confidence in the minds of the traders, at the 
same time, so long ns the prohibition exists it will be quite impossible to convince tho 
persons interested that the English and Egyptian Governments arc not responsible 
for the loss of trade. The best-informed amongst the traders do not anticipate any 
great or immediate results from the opening of trade, but they urge that if the total 
prohibition were removed, and trade allowed under whatsoever restriction the Govern¬ 
ment thought fit to impose, they would, at all events, be at lilierty to make some 
attempt, at establishing commercial relations with the Soudan. 

There can also be no doubt that there is some disposition on the part of certain 
classes in tho Soudan—whether Dervishes or not I cannot say quite positively—to 
trade with Egypt. A consignment of gum reached Korosko a few days before my 
arrival there. A further much larger consignment was exacted. Also sonic small 
quantities of gum came into Wady Haifa. I found that some doubts existed in tho 
minds of the frontier authorities as to whether this gum was to be admitted, but on 
reference to Cairo instructions were received to the effect that the prohibition only 
applied to exports from Egypt, and not to imports from the Soudan. 

Under all these circumstances, I telegraphed to Cairo, suggesting that, under 
certain restrictions, trade should lie allowed at certain specified places. I n :• .'ply, I 
was informed that the militair authorities deprecated the opening of trade. I should 
liave hesitated to have urged my view against the opinions entertained by Sir James 
Dormer and Sir Francis Grenfell had I not convinced myself that all the officials on 
the frontier, both English and Egyptian, thought a limited amount of trade might 
safely be allowed. 1 am, however, unwilling to dwell on this point, as most of those 
to wltom I allude are military officers who were naturally reluctant to put forward 
their views in opposition to those of their superior officers. The responsibility for tho 
measure which was subsequently taken rests entirely with me and not with them. 

After fully reconsidcriug tho subject, I telegraphed to Mr. Clarke, requesting 
him to urge the matter on the attention of the Egyptian Government. 1 added that, 
if agreement were impossible, the subject could stand over until after my arrival in 
Cairo, but that I could not allow mutters to remain as they were without making a 
strong representation to Her Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The result was that tho Egyptian Government decided to open trade, except in 
arms and grain, at certain specified places. Hiuz Pasha authorized me to make this 
announcement on my return from Wady Haifa to Assouan. 









I accordingly did so. I saw the leading merchants and explained to them tho 
nature of the decision taken by tho Egyptian Government. I added that tho mensuro 
was purely experimental, and that if a contraband trade sprang up tho Egyptian 
Government would very probably be obliged to revert to a policy of complete prohibi¬ 
tion. The announcement was received with great satisfaction. It was subsequently 
decided that the places at which trade will he allowed are to lie Assouan, Korosko, and 
Dcrawi. There may be some risk in opening trade of any kind at Wady Haifa. I ani 
therefore quite willing to agree in the prohibition remaining for the present in force 
at that place. 

An English officer will be specially deputed at Assouan, Korosko, and Dcrawi to 
control tho trade and stop contraband. 

Mr. Clarke subsequently sent me Sir James Dormer’s views in writing. They are 
as follows:— 

“ On purely military grounds I strongly deprecate the opening of trade with tho 
Mahdiists, which, in my opinion, would simply mean feeding the Dorvishos and 
facilitating and expediting their next invasion of our frontier. As far as our military 
information goes, the Khalifa and Emirs have always opposed and forbidden legitimate 
trade, and all endeavours to restrict trade have hitherto proved al>ortive, while tho 
opportunity would be given to the sympathizers with the Mahdiists to supply them 
with almost the only articles they care to receive (except perhaps cotton goods), viz., 
grain and ammunition. At present, so far as our military intelligence informs us, 
food is so scarce at Berber, Abu Darned, and even Dongola, that there is almost a 
famine in those parts, while the country between Dongola and Wady Haifa has been 
rendered a perfect desert. The great difficulty that the Dervishes will find for some 
time to come in collecting any large bodies of men and advancing again against our 
frontier is the scarcity of food and probable difficulty of supplying themselves with 
ammunition. 

“ It seems to me that the principal effect of opening up trade with the Mahdiists 
will be to supply them with these sinews of war.” 

Your Lordship will observe that Sir James Dormer bases his objections entirely 
on the undesirability of supplying the Dervishes with food and munitions of war, 
especially the former, for there cannot, of course, be any question of allowing trade 
in arms and ammunition. 

Tho grain question stands as follows: The Soudan can produce sufficient grain 
to support its inhabitants. In former times such a thing as the import of grain into 
the Soudan from Egypt was unknown. None of the merchants whom I saw attached 
any importance to removing the present prohibition on tho grain trade. They said 
that they never used to send grain to the Soudan, that it is almost incredible that 
grain exported from Egypt should compote with home-grown grain, that tho cost of 
transport was now very high, and that, even at present prices at iBcrbcr and elsewhere, 
they could not sell grain exported from Egypt at a profit. 

In spite, however, of the undoubted fact that no grain used to he exported from 
Egypt to the Soudan, 1 am not sure that, as matters stand at present, an export trade 
might not spring up if the prohibition were removed. I made many inquiries about 
the prices ruling at Berber, Abu llamed, and elsewhere. Tho answers which I 
received were conflicting, but they were sufficient to show me that possibly—I cannot 
say certainly—grain exported from Egypt might l>o sold at a profit in places now 
occupied by the Dervishes. Some authorities whom I consulted were of opinion that 
the fighting classes were not in any want, and that the want of food was only felt by 
those who were disafl'ceted to the Dervish rule. It is not improbable that such is tho 
ease, but, however this may ho, it is certain, whether by reason of Dervish mis- 
governmont or other causes, that there is at present considerable want of grain in the 
Soudan. It is quite possible that if the trade were allowed grain might pour in from 
Egypt, and thus, by enabling the Dervishes to collect in larger bodies and nearer to 
the Egyptian frontier than at present, facilitate another attack on Egyptian territory. 
No such risk ought to ho run, and I therefore fully concur with Sir James Dormer 
and Sir Francis Grenfell that the prohibition against tho grain trade should remain in 
force. 

But l do not understand why the enforcement of this prohibition should 
necessarily involve the stoppage of ’all trade. The cxclmngo of gum, feathers, nnd 
ivory for cotton goods and hardware would not, i venture to think', in any way afi'oot 
the military situation or facilitate tho offensive movements of the Dervishes. It is 
exclusively trade of this deseriptiou which it is proposed to allow. 

It i- urged that it is impossible to contra! trade. I cannot, howover, help 








thinking that the difficulty of exercising an HTeetivc control is not quite so great as 
imagined. 

Further, I do not understand why it should lie more difficult to stop contraband 
when trade is allowed from a few places than it is to stop it when an absolute 
prohibition is in force. On the contrary, it would appear that the former is a some¬ 
what easier undertaking than the latter. 

Under all these circumstances, 1 came to the conclusion that, by continuing the 
absolute prohibition, tin; Government was incurring a good deal of unnecessary 
unpopularity, and I therefore took on myself the responsibility—which, I am aware, 
is a serious one—of pressing the Egyptian Government, in opposition to the views 
entertained by Sir .Tames Dormer and Sir Francis Grenfell, to allow trade in certain 
specified places except in arms aud grain. T trust that your Lordship will approve 
of my action. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 

l’.S.—I showed the draft of this despatch to Sir James Dormer and Sir Francis 
Grenfell, and have now received from the latter a Memorandum* of which I have the 
honour to inclose a copy, on the subject of the continued occupation of Sarras. Your 
i/ordship will observe that Sir Francis Grenfell thinks that the object for which Sarras 
was occupied has now been attained, and he purposes gradually to withdraw the 
Egyptian troops to better and more open grounds. The place would then he occupied 
by irregulars, and frequently visited by Egyptian patrols. 

This is probably the best way of dealing with the question, but it docs not press 
for a very immediate solution, and I have therefore suggested to Sir Francis Grenfell 
that it should not be finally decided until he and Sir James Dormer have visited the 
spot, which they are likely to do before long. 

E. B. 


Inclosurc in No. :17. 

Memorandum on the present Position of Egyptian Troops at Samis. 

IN considering the necessity of holding Sarras as a military outpost of Haifa 
it must he remembered that Sarras, before its occupation by Egyptian troops, was a 
place of much importance. 

It consisted of about 1,000 fairly-lmilt mud huts, capable of containing some 
15,000 persons. It had been constantly occupied, under important Emirs, and it was 
the recognized Dervish out|Hist from which raids on the riverain population were 
carried out, and it is obvious that its occupation and destruction were imperative aftei 
the action of Toski, when a beaten army was retreating on it, and reinforcements, 
under an important Emir at Semneh, advancing towards it. 

My orders to Colonel Kitchener on leaving for England wore that, with the 
concurrence of the General Officer commanding in Egypt, on the railway reaching 
Sarras the detachment of Egyptian troops should he withdrawn and he replaced by 
irregulars; that intelligence agents should he sent to remain at Aka-slut, or as far 
south as possible, to give early intelligence of any Dervish advance; that no guns 
should he put into position, and no permanent forts built, and any works erected for 
protection of garrison should bo so placed as to lie easily destroyed by our artillery in 
ease of a formidable invasion, in which ease the position could lie ovacuatcd nnd tin* 
decisive action fought ou ground more advantageous to regular troops. 

In tliis case there would, no doubt, be a temportny loss of prestige on retirement, 
but I think, after the lute action, the advantage to us will he fully understood both by 
the army and the civil population. 

It must lie remembered that, though Wad-cl-Nejumi advanced 10 miles into 
Egyptian territory, there was no loss to tin* inhabitants ueyoml the destruction of their 
crops, by order of the military authorities, for which they were fully compensated. 

It is iny opinion that the object for which the occupation was made has been 
attained, and l can see no disadvantage in gradually withdrawing the regular troops to 
better and more open ground, provided the occupation is maintained by irregulars, 
•Jtml frequently visited by Egyptian patrols. 
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The main object is to prevent the rcoccupntion of Sarras by the Dervishes, not to 
select an outpost for a decisive battle. 

(Signed) P. GRENFELL, Sirdar. 

Cairo, December 10, 1889. 


(No. 404. Confidential.) 

My Lord, ^ Cairo, December 13, 18S9. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a copy of a letter which I recently addressed to 
His Highness the Khedive, describing the impressions I derived during my recent tour 
in Upper Egypt. 

I have ono or two observations to add, for your Lordship’s information. 

All I saw convinced me that the general principles on which Egypt is now being 
governed are well suited to the circumstances of the political situation. Those 
principles are, to employ native agency, with a very slight degree of English super¬ 
vision. I do not doubt that if English Agents were employed more largely much 
more rapid progress would be made; hut the system, as it is, produces very fair results, 
and, on the whole, it is better to be content with it, and not to endeavour to effect any 
radical change. 

It should, however, always he borne in mind that the difference between a very 
slight degree of English supervision and none at all is immense. Without some English 
guidance no progress is possible. At present there is certainly not too much English 
supervision—if anything, there is rather too little. In one or two directions I should 
he glad, as opportunities occur, to see English interference slightly increased, hut more 
in the form of inspection than in that of appointing Executive Agents. 

I did not see anything which gave me the smallest indication that the English 
Occupation is unpopular; indeed, quite the coutrary is the case. The people generally 
recognize the great benefits they have derived from the English Occupation, and 
would, I believe, gladly welcome an increase of English interference. 

So far as I could judge, we are most popular in the frontier province, which is 
under the direct government of an Englishman (Colonel Wodchousc). 

I trust your Lordship will approve of my letter to the Khedive. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 38. 


Sir E. Baring lo His Highness the Khedive. 


Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 23.) 


Monscigucur, Cairo, December 11, 1889. 

IN conformity with the permission which your Highness has been graciously 
pleased to accord to mo, I have the honour to submit to your Highness a few notes 
setting forth the general impressions which I derived during my recent visit to Upper 
Egypt. I would, however, beg your Highness not to cousidcr the observations which 
I am about to make, either as being in the nature of an official Report, or still less, as 
a diplomatic note presented to your Highness in my official capacity as the Represen¬ 
tative of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt. Rather I would beg your Highness 
to consider them as the remarks of a private individual who is deeply interested both 
in the welfare of your Highness’ Government, and in the moral and material prosperity 
of Egypt. 

In spite, however, of the unofficial and informal character of this document, I am 
not without hopes that the remarks which I am about to make may prove of some 
assistance in furthering the arduous work of Egyptian reform, which, under the 
auspices of your Highness’ Government, has been so well begun. If so, the solo 
object which 1 seek to attain will have I icon accomplished. 

Before entering upon the matter in hand, I trust I may be allowed to acknowledge 
the kindness and courtesy which I everywhere received from your Highness' officials. 
I questioned most of those with whom I was brought in contact at length on the state 
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of the country, on the nature of tlicir duties, and on other points of public interest. 
Nowhere did I find the least disinclination to afford me all the information I required, 
and I am glad to he able to add that in many cases—I think I may certainly say in 
the majority—the manner in which the information was afforded showed a very fair, 
sometimes even a high, standard of intelligence and administrative capacity. 

Starting from Cairo I went by train to Siont. I then went by steamer to Wady 
Haifa, and, after visiting the outpost of Sams, I returned by steamer the whole wav 
from Wady Haifa to Cairo. Messrs. Cook and Sons, whose enterprise, I may remark 
incidentally, lias been of the utmost benefit to the people of Upper Egypt, very kindly 
placed a special steamer at my disposal. I was, therefore, able to stop wherever I 
pleased. 1 visited all the principal towns on the hanks of the river. I inspected the 
hospitals, the prisons, the military and police barracks, and, in many eases, the 
schools. I visited many villages where my presence was quite unexpected, and which 
I ascertained had rarely, if over, been visited by any European. Indeed, 1 rather 
designedly selected those villages which were remote from the ordinary track of winter 
tourists. In some cases 1 made a minute inspection of the village registers. I had 
long conversations with a great number of individuals of every class of society, from 
the highest officials to the poorest cultivators. In many eases the persons with whom 
I conversed had little or no idea as to who I was. The subjects which I discussed 
were generally the system of irrigation, the various forms of taxation, the administration 
of justice, the state of public security, the corvee, the use of the courbash, the system 
of military recruitment, &c. 

I do not say that the answers I received to my questions were always accurate, 
though I may mention that the inaccuracy appeared to me to he specially prominent 
only when some question of figures was involved. I was, of course, careful not to ask 
what arc called in English “ leading questions.” At the same time I am fully aware 
of how difficult it is for any one, more especially if lie is known to occupy a position 
of authority, to arrive at the true state of public opinion in a country such as Egypt. 

I did not, however, find that those with whom I conversed were at. all disposed to 
conceal their complaints when they had any to make. On the contrary, they were 
generally very outspoken. Under these circumstances, finding, as 1 did, satisfaction 
almost universally expressed in connection with certain subjects, and dissatisfaction in 
connection with certain others, I am led to the conclusion that some, at least, of the 
views which I am about to submit to your Highness represent in a certain degree the 
opinions very generally entertained i>y a considerable number of your Highness’ 
subjects in Upper Egypt. 

Before entering into any detail, let me say that the general impression 1 derived 
from all I saw and heard was extremely favourable. Your Highness is aware that it 
is now some thirteen years since I first came to this country. I am, therefore, able in 
some degree to compare the state of things which exists now with that which existed 
some few years ago. It is impossible not to he struck by the groat improvements 
which have taken place. Everywhere T heard the same story, that the lot of the 
people was much happier than in past years; that oppression (“zulm”) no longer 
existed, that the use of the courliash ltad disappeared; that the rich and the poor were 
uow treated alike; that justice was far better administered than heretofore; that 
every man now knew what he had to pay in taxes, and t hat. no more than was legally 
due was exacted from him; that the system or irrigation was greatly improved; that 
the partial abolition of the corvdo had been a great relief to the people; that tho 
system of military recruitment was fairly conducted; and that generally a reign of 
order and regularity had been inaugurated in Egypt such as lmd been heretofore 
unknown. 

I do not, however, propose to dwell at any length on what has been already 
accomplished. Rather l would venture to draw your Highness* attention to those 
points where further reform appears to he required. Much has, indeed, been done, 
but their yet remains much to do Indore it can ho said that the Egyptian fiscal and 
administrative system is thoroughly adapted to the special conditions and necessities of 
the country. 

It is a singularly unfortunate circumstance that the commencement of the era of 
reform in Egypt coincided almost exactly with the commencement of the general and 
continuous fall in the value of produce which hns been going on for the last few 
years. The inhabitants of Egypt depend almost entirely on agriculture to obtain their 
livelihood. They have therefore suffered in a very special degree from the recent 
depreciation in value of their products. The taxes have generally remained unchanged, 
but the agriculturist has at present to sell some 10 per cent, more of his produce in 
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order to pay them than was the ease some few years ago. The result is that, in spilo 
of the absence of illegal exactions, in spite of improved irrigation, in spite of tho 
partial abolition of the corvee, which was tantamount to a reduction of taxation to 
tho extent of 230,000/. a-year, and in spite of other valuable reforms, the cultivator is, 
from a purely pecuniary point of view, but little hotter oir than he was some few 
years ago. 

Further, it cannot l>e doubted that the low Nile of last year affected very 
detrimentally the interests of the agricultural population of Upper Egypt. Wherever 
I went I heard two chief complaints. The til'st was that [trices were low. The 
second was that, as matters now stand, the provinces of Upper Egypt are exposed to 
a repetition of what happened last year, when, owing to the lowness of the Nile, 
large tracts of cultivable land were incapable of cultivation. 

The only remedies which your Highness’ Government can apply to this state of 
things are, first, to reduce taxation; and, secondly, to improve the system of irrigation 
in Upper Egypt as has already been done in Lower Egypt. 

As regards the reduction of taxation, it is, without doubt, greatly to he regretted 
that, owing to the refusal of the French Government to agree to the conversion of the 
preference stock, the ncoplc of Egypt are now [laying taxes to the extent of 100,000/. 
a-year more than would otherwise have been the ease. Nevertheless, so considerable 
has been tho progress made in tho direction of giving stability to Egyptian finance 
that your Highness’ Government was recently able to adopt three measures, each of 
which involved a considerable loss of revenue. These were the abolition of the 
professional tax in the villages, the abolition of the weighing dues in the towns, and 
tho reduction of tho rate of inland postage. The total loss of revenue involved in 
these measures amounted to C E. 111,000 a-year. The reduction of taxation was wisely 
distributed so as to afford some relief both to the urban and rural populations and to 
the commercial classes. As regards the rural population, I may observe that tho 
inquiries which I have recently made in Upper Egypt fully confirm the view taken 
by your Highness’ Minister of Finance as to the onerous nature of the professional 
tax and as to the wisdom of its abolition in the villages. I should, however, observe 
that oti entering the Province of Esnoh I heard comparatively few complaints in 
connection with this tax. T attribute this to the fact that in this province, which I 
conceive to be the poorest in Egypt, the population live hv agriculture even more 
exclusively than elsewhere. There are few curv'd in industrial pursuits however 
humble. 

The adoption of the measures to which T have alluded abovo are of good augury 
for the future. They permit at least a hope to ho entertained that the period of great 
financial pressure, which has been of some years’ duration, is now passed, and that, 
financial equilibrium having been assured, it will be [lossihlo for your Highness’ 
Government to devote the surplus of future years to the gradual development of tho 
resources of the country, and to some well-considered measures of fiscal relief. 

Turning to tho question of irrigation, it is to bo observed that a further result 
of tho refusal of the French Government to agree to the conversion of the preference 
stock has been that the sums which, in connection with the project of conversion, it 
had been intended to borrow in order to improve the irrigatiunul system of the country, 
are at present not forthcoming. This is, without doubt, most unfortunate. I venture, 
however, to express an earnest hope that meaus will he found before long to extend 
and improve the canal system of Upper Egypt. I have no hesitation in saying that 
this is tlie most important question which can at present engage the attention of your 
Highness’ Government. Indeed, looking at the matter from a comparative poiut of 
view, 1 should be inclined to place it even before any question of reducing taxation. 
T need not, however, dwell any further on this point, for I am aware that both your 
Highness and your Highness’ advisers are fully convinced of the extreme desirability 
of adopting measures of the nature of those to which I have alluded above. 

1 have mentioned that Esnoh is apparently the poorest province in Egypt. Your 
Highness is aware that since 1888 this province has ceased to constitute a separate 
administrative unit. Tlie southern portion was joined to the Moudirieh of AVady 
Haifa, the northern to that or Keneli. Tho arrears of land tax in tho southern 
portion are, I believe, at present heavy, and 1 venture to think that, in view of tho 
large amount of “ slmraki’’ land last season, it is worthy of consideration whether, in 
addition to the concessions already made, some further portion of the arrears might 
not lie remitted, I have not seen the figures for the northern portion of tho province, 
hut 1 should think it probable that there were considerable arrears there also. 

In the eourse of my tour I made many inquiries about the corvtfo. I found, as L 







had expected, that a very sensible degree of relief had lx*cn afforded by the partial 
abolition of forced labour. Nevertheless, I heard many complaints of the unequal 
treatment accorded to the rich and the poor. Your Highness is aware that up to the 
present time many privileged persons have been exempted from the corvdc. In one 
village I heard a hope expressed that the professional tax would not he abolished, as 
those who pay this tax are not liable to be called out to work on the eanals, and I was 
given to understand that many agriculturists exercise, in addition to their agricultural 
calling, some humble industrial pursuit in order to obtain exemption from the corvdc. 
Further, your Highness is aware that inasmuch as the payment for exemption from 
tho corvdc has heretofore been in the nature of a poll tax, and has not been assessed on 
the acreage hold by the individual proprietor, the incidence of the tax has necessarily 
been very unequal, and has fallen with undue hardship on the poorer classes. 

This defect will, however, be rectified by the wise and humane measure recently 
initiated by his Excellency Riaz Pasha, and adopted by your Highness' Government, 
under which the corvdc system will be completely abolished, and, in lieu thereof, a small 
tax imposed per feddau of cultivated land. My recent visit to Upper Egypt confirmed 
the view I previously held to the effect that this measure constitutes one of the most 
important and beneficial reforms effected of late years in Egypt. 

Another subject which engaged my attention was tho sycteiu of military 
recruitment. It is notorious that the manner in which the recruits were chosen iu 
former times left abundant room for favouritism and corruption. All this is now 
changed. Accurate registers of men liable to serve are kept. I inspected many of 
them, and, so far as I was able to judge, they were in perfect order. The men are 
numbered, and the drawing of the numbers takes place at the War OQicc in Cairo. 
Under this system favouritism is practically impossible. 

I now turn to the question of the Tribunals recently instituted in Upper Egypt. 

From one poiut of view the general improsssion left in my mind by all I saw and 
heard in connection with this subject was very favourable. I was told over and over 
again by poor people in the villages which I visited that since the new Tribunals 
had been instituted they could obtain justice. By attending some of the sittings of the 
Courts I was myself able to observe the order and regularity with which the 
proceedings were conducted. Tho careful inspection which I made of the prisons 
brought forcibly home to me the different character of the sentences passed by the new 
Courts and those to which persons convicted of crime were previously condemned. 
Amongst the latter category I found many sentences which it could be seen from a 
glance at the statement in the possession of each prisoner were wholly disproportionato 
to the offence committed. Tho sentences of the new Courts, on the other hand, 
appeared generally to be adequately proportioned to the offence. On the whole, 

1 have no doubt whatever that, in spite of certain defects, to which I will presently 
allude, the institution of the now Tribunals in Upper Egypt constitutes a valuable 
reform, and that justice is now far better administered tlmn it has ever been before. 

I heard, however, many complaints of the trouble and expense caused to suiters by 
being obliged to take small* civil suits to a distant Court. Looking especially to the 
defective means of locomotion in Upper Egypt, I do not doubt that these complaints 
are well founded. Facilities have, indeed, been accorded to suitors by tho institution 
of a limited number of delegations from tho Courts of First Instance, hut even with 
these delegations the hardship is considerable; neither do I conceive it would be 
possible to bring justice home to every suitor’s door without incurring a greater 
expense than your Highness* Government would he prepared to sanction. 

Under these circumstances I veuture to make the following suggestion: Wodc- 
house l’usha informs me that — mainly through the instrumentality of his Sub- 
Governor, Maher Bey, who appears to lie a very competent official—a numlier of cases 
have been settled by arbitration in the frontier province without any recourse to the 
Law Courts, would it not he possible to extend this system? I certainly would not 
suggest that suitors should lie debarred from having recourse to the Law Courts 
should they wish to do so, hut if each contending party certified in writing that he 
would he prepared to abide by tho decision of the Nasir-cl-Kism, 1 see no reason why 
that functionary should not he allowed to arbitrate in petty cases. A final appeal 
might be allowed to the Mudir, and the Ministry of Justice should, of course, lie fur¬ 
nished with roll particulars of all cases thus settled by arbitration. I cannot, of 
course, say whether this system would succeed, hut it appears to mo to he worthy of a 
trial. II the population availed themselves to any extent of the option of submitting 
disputed cast's to arbitration, the suitors would he saved much trouble and expense, 
their cases would lie much more expeditiously decided, the Law Courts would he 
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relieved of a certain amount of work, and the incidental advantage would be gained 
that the authority and prestige of the Executive authorities would be in some degree 
enhanced. 

This brings mo to another and far more serious criticism I have heard in connec¬ 
tion with the new Tribunals. The Executive officials generally complain that their 
authority has been greatly diminished in consequence of the institution of the now 
Tribunals. Further, I heard a good many complaints made of the state of public 
tranquillity. There can be no doubt that there has been a marked increase of crime in 
Upper Egypt during the last year or two. A bad caso of brigandage hnppcned at the 
village of Dubeggah, in the Province of Kench, a few days before 1 arrived at Luxor. 
Many people complained to me that crime of this sort was not detected so readily as 
heretofore, and they were inclined to lay the blame on the now Tribunals. 

In considering the first of these complaints it has to lie borne in mind that Egypt 
is not the only country where a certain amount of friction exists between the 
Executive and Judicial authorities. For many reasons it was to be expected that this 
friction would be somewhat specially prominent in Egypt. In the first place, the 
transition from the old to the new regime has been somewhat brusque. In the 
second place, it must be clear to anyone who knows this country, that the Judges, 
many of whom have either been educated in France or under French auspices in Egypt, 
arc somewhat out of touch with the population in general, and, perhaps, more 
es]>ecially so with tho class of society from which the Executive officials arc generally 
chosen. In saying this, I would beg your Highness to understand that I do uot 
in any way impute blame to the Judges or to the members of the Parquet, who, I have 
every reason to liclicve, arc, as a body, doing their work to tho best of their ability. 

It has also to lie borne in mind in dealing with this question that many of the 
most serious abuses of jiast years, which it has been your Highness’ earnest endeavour 
to rectify, took the form of arbitrary and capricious abuse of power on the part oi' tho 
Executive officials, and that the broad features of the task which of late years has been 
set before your Highness’ Government has been to introduce a reign of law, to 
inculcate respect for the legal rights of the most humble of your Highness’ subjects, 
and, at the same time, to preserve that degree of authority and prestige to the 
Executive officials, which is especially necessary in a country for centuries accustomed 
to tho extreme of despotic rule. The solution of the problem presented, and still 
presents, no common difficulties. It is, indeed, probable that it does not admit of any 
very rapid solution which will bo wholly satisfactory. It is eminently a case where a 
compromise between the extremes of two divergent principles Is dictated by the 
circumstances of the situation. 

For my own part, although I fully recognize the excellent work which has been 
done by the new Tribunals, I am inclined to think that there is some foundation for 
the complaints which I have heard to the effect that the authority of the Executive 
officials lias been somewhat unduly weakened. If this view be correct, tho question is 
how that authority can he restored without any serious risk of relapsing into the 
abuses of former time. 

I have already had tho honour to submit to your Highness a proposal for 
intrusting the Nasirs of “ Kisms" and the Mudirs with the duty of arbitration in civil 
cases where the opposing suitors are agreed to the adoption of this form of procedure. 
I have now the honour to submit to your Highness a proposal for extending tho power 
of tho Executive in criminal cases. 

It was represented to me that it not unfrequently happened that the Mudirs 
know that a certain individual was the ringleader and instigator of much of tho crimo 
in his district, that he was arrested, that during his confinement the comparative 
immunity from crime which prevailed was in itself a proof of the accuracy of the 
views entertained by tho Executive officials, that it sometimes happened that, in default 
of legal proof, lie was of necessity acquitted by the Law Courts, and that on his release 
from prison crime again increased. 

I daresay there is a good deal of truth in this statement. It is often very 
difficult to obtain legal proof against a criminal in Egypt without resorting to those 
illegal means for extorting ovidenee which, under your Highness’ benign rule, have 
fortunately fallen into desuetude. On the other hand, the Executive officials arc 
generally well acquainted with the people of their province, and I can well believo 
that when they fix on some notoriously bad character as being nuiiuly responsible for 
much of the crime in the district where he resides, they are probably right. 

Under these circumstances, I would suggest that the Mudir should bo empowered 
to call on any notoriously bad character to provide adequate bail for good behaviour, 
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and that, failing tho production of such bail, the Mudir should, on his own authority, 
he empowered to keep the individual in question in custody. 

It would, of course, be nee<-ssary to provide certain safeguards to prevent tho 
abuse of a power of this sort. The safeguards which I would venture to proposo aro 
as follows: that the Mudir should send a detailed Report of the case to the Ministry 
of the Interior; that his Report should be accompanied by an independent Report 
from the lnspcctor-in-chicf of public security in the division; that the two Reports 
should l>o sent to the Ministry of Justice for the observations of that Department; that 
the term of imprisonment in default of hail should not bo extended beyond six months 
without special authority in writing from the Ministry of the Interior, who might 
linvo power to renew the order for imprisonment for three consecutive periods of six 
months each; that in no ease should the term of imprisonment extend over a 
longer period than two years; and that, at the expiry of that period, the individual 
should not, for a further period of two years, be liable to reimprisonment save whilst 
awaiting trial by a Law Court, or in virtue of a condemnation pronounced by a Law 
Court. 

The measure which I have thus ventured to suggest would, if adopted, con¬ 
siderably strengthen the hands of the Executive officials, but it would not, of itself, a 

provide any adequate remedy to the chief complaint which I heard. This is, that 
under the present system, crimes of a very serious nature frequently remain undetected 
and unpunished. There can bo no doubt that amongst the inhabitants of certain 
I>ortions of Upper Egypt a very wide-spread feeling of want of security has been 
created by the frequent commission of acts of brigandage, which is the term usually 
applied in Egypt to the attacks made on villages or on individual houses by kinds of 
armed men. Further, it is very generally thought that the now Tribunals arc unablo 
to cope with the evil. 

Your Highness will remember that some few years ago special Commissions of 
brigandage were instituted in each province to deal with crimes of this nature, and 
that they were suppressed last summer. The institution of these Commissions was in 
reality tantamount to tho introduction of martial law. Many abuses, into the nature 
of which 1 need not at present enter at length, arose in connection with then- jurisdic¬ 
tion. It will lie sufficient for me to say that the experience gained was of a nature to 
render it highly undesirable to call these Commissions again into existence. It would, 
indeed, be a reproach to both the Judicial and Executive authorities to suppose that no 
adequate system can lie devised for the maintenance of public tranquillity in ordinary 
times without suspending the civil law of tho country. 

I should mention that I did not hear any complaints of the insufficiency of 
punishment a wanted to persons convicted of crime. All tho criticisms I heard were 
directed against the procedure adopted in the preliminary investigation which follows 
on the commission of a crime. 

Under tho present system tho whole of the preliminary investigation into crime 
devolves on the members of the Parquet. It was frequently urged on me that this 
system was most defective; that the Executive officials were powerless to act; that all 
sense of responsibility was taken away from the village Sheikhs, who were in former 
times the main instruments employed in the prevention and detection of crime; that 
the authority of the Sheikhs and Omdehs had been greatly shaken ; that, without their 
assistance, it would be impossible to preserve public tranquillity; and that tho 
members of the Parquet did not generally possess tiio local knowledge and experience 
necessary to conduct their inquiries to a successful issue. 

The Dubeggah ease may, I believe, bo taken as an instance of what not 
unfrcqucntly occurs. In this case an armed band of some eight or ten people, somo 
of whom were masked, entered the village, aliout sunset. They went to the house of a 
respectable Copt, whom, together with his wife, they subjected to very rough treat¬ 
ment. They threatened to kill his son. Eventually they left, taking with them all 
the valuables from the house. The village contains some 800 inhabitants. There is 
the usual proportion of village watchmen (“gaffirs”). I am informed that tho 
presence of the brigands in the village was perfectly well known, yet not a man stirred 
to assist the proprietor of the house, which was being rifled. More than this, although 
in this or the neighbouring villages there must certainly be many people who could 
give a clue which might lead to the arrest of the guilty jicrsons, none of them will 
speak, and that not because they have any sort of symjiathy with tho criminals, but 
I icon use they are afraid of them, and because the Sheikhs and Omdehs, to whom the 
inhabitants have been accustomed to look for guidance and instructions, do not in any 
way concern themselves in tho mutter, which they consider, now that tho new 



Tribunals liavc been instituted, is no affair of theirs. I should add, that I was 
informed, on good authority, that thcro could be but little doubt that the ringleaders 
in this act of brigandage were the same men who were arrested some months ago on 
another charge of the same sort, but who were released without being brought to'trial, 
as the members of the Parquet, who examined into the? case, would not credit the 
evidence of the village watchmen, who swore to their identity. 

All I have heard has certainly led me to the conclusion that the procedure for 
conducting the preliminary investigation into crime requires considerable modification 
in Upper Egypt, if not in Lower Egypt. When the new Tribunals were instituted, 
six years ago, a mistake was made which has been of somewhat frequent occurrence 
in Egypt—a too servile copy was made of a European institution without sufficiently 
adapting it to the special conditions and requirements of the country in which it was 
about to he applied. I do not possess sufficient technical knowledge"to state in detail 
the precise nature of the changes which should lie made. 

But, broadly speaking, I may say that it appears to mo that the functions of the 
Tribunals should l>e limited to the punishment of crime, and that detection should lm 
left to the Executive authorities; or, if so radical a change as this is impossible, l 
would suggest that at least some system should Iks devised under which tho Executive 
authorities will lx: associated with the preliminary investigation into crime to a far 
greater extent than at present. I should add that the defect in the existing system, 
which 1 havo now the honour to bring to your Highness’ notice, was pointed out at 
the time the Tribunals were instituted by many competent authorities who had 
experience of the administration of justice in countries in somewhat the same stage of 
civilization as that which now exists in Egypt. Their advice was unheeded, hut 
experience has shown the justice of their views. 

Turning to the question of tho authority of the village Sheikhs, there can he no 
doubt, that they now occupy a very different position to that which they held a few 
years ago. They used to prepare the lists of men who wore to work for tho corvee; 
they practically chose the recruits for the army; they had a very considerable hand in 
the assessment of some, at least, of the taxes; they enjoyed various valuable privileges. 
There can be no doubt that they very frequently abused their power. All this is now 
changed. Tho corvee is already altolished in part, and will, I trust, soon disappear 
altogether. The village Sheikhs have little or nothing to do either with the selection 
of recruits for the army, or with the assessment of the taxes. Their privileges have 
been greatly curtailed. The pcoplo are, therefore, to a great extent freed from the 
tyranny of the Sheikhs, which was formerly often very oppressive. On the other 
hand, the latter do not possess the same authority, neither are their places nearly so 
lucrative as heretofore. In spite of all these changes the Sheikhs generally hold to 
their positions. They and their families still enjoy the very valuable privilege of 
being exempted from military service. I do not see why they should not bo made so 
far responsible for public tranquillity, as that, in the event of any serious crime 
committed in their villages remaining undetected, they should cither bo dismissed 
from their office and some one else apjxnnted in their place, or that their privileges 
should for a certain jx:riod lie suspended. In former times they would have been 
imprisoned. 

I venture further to point out that at present tho village watchmen, though very 
numerous, appear to be of little use; they arc certainly very badly armed. What 
appears necessary is to reduce the number of watchmen considerably, to select them 
carefully, and to aim them bettor; they should also be paid through the agency of 
the civil officials of the province, and not by the village Sheikhs. 

I am also inclined to think that the police force in Upper Egypt requires 
strengthening, and I have little doubt that two or three young English officers, in 
addition to those which exist at present—there arc, I think, only four—could lx: 
employed with great advantage. 

It is possible tliat some of these suggestions may prove of use when they havo 
lxx:n examined and developed by others possessing more iutimatc local knowledge 
than any to which I can pretend. The change in the procedure in criminal affairs is 
ospcially a matter which appears to me to merit the most serious attention of your 
Highness Government. It would tako some time to effect, hut until it is effected I 
am convinced that the administration of justice will never work satisfactorily. Tho 
present procedure is quite unadapted to the actual condition of society in Egypt 

I have now to submit to your Highness some observations in connection with 
persons awaiting trial, as also in connection with those who have been already 
condemned. 
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As regards the first category, I gathered from an inspection of the prisons that 
the new Tribunals deal with persons accused of crime with commendable alacrity. I 
did not find that any person accused since the institution of the new Tribunals had 
been detained beyond a period which might reasonably be supposed to l)c necessary 
for the proper examination of the faets connected with the alleged crime. I found 
also that most of the cases left in arrear when the Tribunals had first been instituted 
had been disposed of. On the other hand, 1 found a few very bad eases of long 
detention which had originated under the old regime. Thus, at Siout one man had 
been two years, and at Solmz another no less than three years in prison awaiting trial. 

1 submit to Your Highness that the , ‘I > rocm«ur-Gen6ral , ’ should receive instructions 
to deal with these cases forthwith. The prisoners—who in the cases I have cited arc 
accused of serious crimes—should be put on their trial at once, and if sufficient 
evidence against them to procure a conviction cannot be produced they should he set 
at liberty. If convicted, the Tribunals in passing sentence will, without doubt, take 
into consideration the long period of imprisonment which the accused persons have 
already undergone. 

As regards persons already condemned, I should explain that, besides those under 
sentence of the new Tribunals, there arc a considerable number of persons under 
sentence of the old Tribunals, as well as a third category consisting of persons 
condemned by the Commissions of Brigandage. 

I have already mentioned that I was greatly struck by the disproportion which 
appeared to exist in many cases between the sentences passed by the old Tribunals and 
the offence committed. Thus at Sohn/, I found a man who had been condemned to 
prison for seven years for murdering his father—a sentence which certainly would not 
appear to err on the side of severity. Next to him was a man who had been 
condemned to perpetual exile for stealing two camels. It was explained to mo tliat 
under the old regime he would have been sent to the Soudan, and as this was now 
impossible, he would be kept in prison for an indefinite period. Possibly this man 
was a notoriously bad character, and the theft, for which he was condemned to 
imprisonment, was not his first offence. Still, it is impossible not to bo struck with 
the extraordinary severity of the sentence. 

Many of the sentences passed by the Commissions of Brigandage appeared to 
me also to be unduly severe, and—although it is, of course, impossible to mako any 
general statement on this point without a detailed examination of each ease—I am led 
from all I saw and heard to entertain grave doubts as to the sufficiency of the 
evidence which often led to conviction by the old Tribunals and the Commissions of 
Brigandage. These doubts, moreover, arc shared by many of your Highness’ officials, 
with whom I conversed on the subject. 

It is difficult to know how to deal with this matter now. The number of persons 
under sentence is considerable. A detailed examination of the evidence in each ease 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible. Mofeover, although I do not doubt 
that there are some cases of great hardship, there are many others in which the 
prisoners have been most justly condemned. They could not be set at liberty without 
anger to society. Great discrimination is, therefore, necessary in dealing with this 
question. 

Your Highness is, without doubt, aware that a Commission has recently l>ecn 
sitting at Cairo to revise the sentences passed in some cases by the Commissions of 
Brigandage. I have every confidence in the justice of this Commission. I trust that 
their proceedings will lie as expeditious ns possible. But, in view of the largo number 
of cases to be examined, the work the Commissioners have in hand must necessarily 
take a considerable time. Something there would appear to be rcouired. I venture 
to suggest that cither the Mudir himself, or some officer sjiecially appointed who 
possesses local knowledge of the district in which the prison is situated, should bo 
deputed to each prison, with a view to making a siuumnry inquiry into the eases of 
all prisoners under condemnation by the old Tribunals or by the Commissions of 
Brigandage. He might lie furnished with the records of each case. Such an 
examination could not fail to briug out a good many cases in which, either by reason 
of the manifest severity of tho sentence, tin; advanced ago of the prisoner, tho long 
period of imprisonment already undergone, or the doubtful nature of the evidence 
which insured conviction, your Highness' prerogative of pardon might bo exercised 
without detriment to tho interests of society, either in the direction of a total or a 
partial remission of the sentence inflicted. Apart from all considerations based on 
v justice in individual coses, it is to be observed tliat the very crowded state of the 
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prisons, to which 1 propose presently to draw your Highness’ attention, renders it 
especially desirable to release all prisoners unless their detention is clearly justified. 

1 now turn to the question of prisons. It cannot bo doubted that in connection 
with this subject there is great room for improvement. The military prison at 
Assouan, where the civil prisoners arc also confined, was, indeed, in every respect 
perfect. The prison at Mi nidi was very dirty, and the general management 
apparently most defective. The other prisons which f visited, especially those at 
Siout aud Keneh, were clean ami in as good order as is possible under the circum¬ 
stances. Indeed, considering the difficulties with which the Prison Department in 
Cairo and the local authorities in the provinces have had to contend, I venture to 
think that great credit is due to them for preventing tho state of the prisons from 
being no worso than at present. 

Put tho whole of the prisons, always excepting the Assouan one, are enormously 
overcrowded. Thus at Siout T found sixty men in a room measuring 27i metres long 
by 2£ metres broad and U] metres high. This only allows 1 cubic metres of air space 
per man. Nor was this the worst case, for the evil at Siout was mitigated hv the fact 
that the wards, in which the prisoners were confined, were very well ventilated. At 
h'snch I found twenty-eight men, who were all awaiting trial, confined in a room 
measuring 5£ by l.J metres. Air and light were only admitted through one small 
w indow, w hich was situated at a level considerably above tho heads of the prisoners 
when they were standing up. Tho atmosphere in this room was simply stifling. 
Close by I found three women and a child confined in a sort of cellar almost quite 
dark, and only ventilated by a small airhole near the roof. I was so much struck 
with the state of these two prisons that 1 ventured to make immediate representations 
by telegraph to Cairo on the subject. 11is Kxeellcucy Ilia* Pasha was good enough 
to issue instructions at once, the result of which was that on my return journey 1 
found tha* the prisoners were more suitably lodged. 

1 venture to express an earnest hope that this state of things will not he allowed 
to continue. Not only is the crowded state of the prisons detrimental to the health 
of the prisoners themselves, but 1 cannot hut think that it constitutes some danger 
to the other inhabitants of the locality in which the prison is situated. Further, as 
matters now staud, it is often impossible to provide separate wards for convicted 
prisoners aud for those awaiting trial. It is obvious that one of the first principles of 
sound prison management is to separate the guilty from those who arc merely 
suspected of crime. 

One small remedial measure might he adopted at once, and would cost but a veiy 
small sum of money. Tho prison at Assouan was lmilt by Wodchousc Pasha at a 
cost of -480/. It generally holds about thirty-five prisoners. It is well capable of 
holding 100. The civil authorities at Assouan would willingly take 250 prisoners 
from elsewhere. They could lx; most advantageously employed in working at various 
improvements in the town. If this were done fresh accommodation would be required 
for 12b prisoners. The estimated cost of providing this accommodation and of 
slightly improving the present prison is 2551. Twenty-seven additional policemen 
would also be required. I am unable to give at this moment the extra expenditure 
involved in this increase, hut it cannot amount to any large sum. I venture to 
suggest that the money necessary to carry out those proposals should at one.- be 
granted, and that 250 able-bodied prisoners should he sent, to Assouan from the other 
prisons of Egypt. 

But neither this measure nor the iilicmtion of a few prisoners in the manner 
which I have had the honour of suggesting to your Highness in a previous portion of 
this letter would he in any way sufficient to relieve the present congestion. 1 venture 
to think that tho Direclor-Uoneral of Prisons, who has already constructed an 
excellent prison at Ghizch at a very slight cost by the employment of convict labour, 
should at once be requested to send in proposals for extending the prison accommoda¬ 
tion in Egypt, aud that when his proposals have been considered a supplementary 
grant of money should he accorded to him to lie expended during ISOO. The present 
state of the prisons renders some additional expenditure imperatively necessary. 

1 would further draw your Highness* attention to the fact that much more than 
at present might he done towards employing the prisoners and rendering their labour 
remunerative. At present the greal. majority of tho prisoners remain idle the whole 
dav. At Keneh, for instance, l found that no attempts had been made to initiate a 
system of prison labour. At Sohag I was told that the prisoners worked, but on 
going into the matter carefully, I found that the work was conducted ou a very limited 
scale. At Siout I was informed that 10/. had been grauted by tho Government to 
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commence basket making, weaving, &c. Certain articles are now made, but as the 
proceeds of the sales have to be paid into the general Treasury, no more money is 
forthcoming to buy material when the original grant is expended. I venture to 
suggest that tho proceeds of sales should be devoted to buying fresh material, and 
further, that some small grants should be made with a view to initiating prison labour 
in all the prisions of Egypt. The health of the prisoners would thus be improved. 
Tliev would have au opportunity afforded to them of learning trades, by which they 
might, on the expiration of their sentences, gain an honest livelihood, and the Treasury 
would lie l)cncfited. 

The diet of the prisoners is very scanty, except at Assouan, where vegetables and 
occasionally meat are issued ; each prisoner l)elonging to the poorest class gets only 
three small loaves of brown bread per diem. Those prisoners who are in somewhat 
more easy circumstances arc supposed to l>e fed by their own relations whilst they arc 
in prison. It appears to be worthy of consideration whether lentils or onions might 
not be added to the present Government ration. 

The hours of exercise, which in default of labour are of special importance, also 
appear to require further regulation. At Siout the prisoners are out of doors for three 
hours a day, but at Esneh, in spite of the very bad accommodation afforded to tho 
prisoners, only one hour's exercise is allowed, the reason apparently l>cing that it is 
troublesome to guard the prisoners when they arc out of doors. 

I now turn to the hospitals. By far the best organized hospital which 1 visited 
was at Assouan. It is at present in charge of an Egyptian medical officer of your 
Highness’ army. The civil hospitals elsewhere I found clean and in fairly good order. 
T must, however, make an exception in the ease of the hospital at Minich, which was 
very dirty. Each patient is provided with an excellent chain mattress. The sanitary 
arraug. ments appeared, so far as I could judge, to be generally good, hut at Esneh T 
noticed that the latrines were so arranged as to allow the sewage to soak into the sub- 
soil in the immediate vicinity—and, indeed, probably under the foundations of the 
wards. I requested the surgeon in charge to point this out on the occasion of the next 
visit he received from an inspecting officer. 

The medical stall in each hospital is furnished with an excellent ease of instru¬ 
ments recently imported from England. The dispensaries appeared well supplied with 
drugs. These, however, were often arranged in a somewhat slovenly fashion, which 
compared unfavourably with the perfect order and smartness of the Assouan dispensary. 
This was especially the ease at Minich, whore the dispensary was in a very discreditable 
state. 

The buildings in which the hospitals arc situated were not for the most part 
originally intended to l»c used for the purposes to which they arc at present adapted. 
They are, therefore, in many respects very defective. I fear, however, that sonio long 
time must elapse before it will he financially possible to build suitable hospitals in all 
the principal towns of Egypt. 

I venture to draw your Highness’ attention to the great desirability of causing all 
the hospitals in Egypt to he inspected annually—and, if possible, twice a-ycar—by a 
qualified medical officer. 

1 am not, of course, qualified to sneak of the professional attainments of your 
Highness' medical officers, hut, from all I heard and saw, I am inclined to think that 
this constitutes the weak point of the present medical and sanitary organization. In 
connection with this branch of the question, I would draw your Highness’ attention to 
the extreme importance of improving the instruction now afforded at the Cairo School 
of Medicine. It is in connection with matters of this sort that European assistance 
would appear to he especially required in Egypt. 

Turning to the question of schools, 1 should gather from all I saw that the work 
of establishing on educational system in Upper Egypt, adopted to the wants of the 
country, can scarcely he said to have begun. A very few Government schools do, 
indeed, exist, and, so far as I could judge, they were fairly well conducted. Tho 
proficiency of the scholars, in those subjects as to which 1 could form any personal 
opinion, was as great as could reasonably he expected. lUit tho number of these 
schools is too small, and the attendance of pupils tin* limited, to make any considerable 
impression on the country considered us a whole. For all practical purposes, it may 
lx; said that, if the education given by the foreign Missions be excluded, tho teaching 
afforded in the village schools, which are not supported by the Government, is, save in 
n very few places, the only education which the large majority of children can receive. 
At least one primnry school exists in almost each village. 1 have often heard these 
schools described in somewhat deprecatory language. It is true that, besides religious 
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instruction, only reading and writing in Arabic is taught, but, so far as I could judge 
from visiting several of them, most of the children of from 0 to 10 years old and 
upwards could read and write fairly well, and, in default of a better system, I should 
be inclined to consider the villago schools as valuable instruments for imparting 
primary education in the country generally. 

Higher education in Upper Egypt is mainly conducted by the foreign Missions, of 
which the excellent schools established by the American Mission, especially at Siout, 
are tho most notable. 

These schools are admirably conducted, and it cannot be doubted that they exert a 
very powerful educational influence in tho country. The greater portion of the pupils 
arc, however, Copts. Mahomtnednn parents are, not unnaturally, reluctant to send 
their children to schools, whose tendency is towards proselytism. Tho practical 
result, however, of the present state of things, is that, tho Copts of Upper Egypt an; 
being l>oth more rapidly and more thoroughly educated than the Mahommcdans. The 
point is one which appears to me to merit the most serious attention of your Highness’ 
Government. It may confidently lie predicted that in proportion ns civilized forms of 
Government take firmer root in Egypt, educational needs will he more and more felt 
and tho advantages which the educated possess over the ignorant will become more 
and mom prominent. Under those circumstances, it would appear of the utmost 
importance to give your Highness’ Mahommcdan subjects every facility for educating 
their children. Otherwise they may not improbably he outstripped in the next 
generation by the Christian races in Egypt. 

I should add that several excellent Italian schools have recently been established 
in Upper Egypt. The instruction afforded at these schools is purely secular. 

The police force appears, so far as I could judge, to be in an efficient condition, 
hut in some of the outlying stations (especially Edfoo), which cannot necessarily l>c 
always under the eye of the superior officers, the horses were badly groomed and the 
stables untidy. Further, 1 found a good many sore backs. I doubt whether the 
saddle at present used by the mounted police is a good one. The pattern in use by 
tin* army seemed to me to be far superior. 

I have already mentioned that 1 think the police force in Upper Egypt should be 
strengthened, and the number of English officers slightly increased. 

In the course of my tour I visited the sugar factories of the Uaira Sanieli at 
Dabcyyah and Errncnt. I was informed that the. extent of land let on lease bad 
recently diminished. I venture to think that this is a matter for regret. In tho first 
place, I cannot help entertaining considerable doubts as to the financial liencfits of 
direct cultivation by the Da'ira Administration. In tho second place, the effect of 
curtailing the number of leases is that the people in the district make a distinct 
descent in the social scale—from having been tenant farmers they become daily 
labourers. I venture to think that tho attention of the Director-General of tho 
Da'ira and of the Controllers should be directed to the advisability of not inserting 
conditions of excessive stringency in the terms of their leases. 

I have ouc further observation to make in connection with the management of 
the Da'ira estates. At present tho lands which grow sugar are allowed to lie fallow 
every third year in order not to exhaust the soil. I was informed by the very 
courteous and intelligent French gout Ionian in charge of the factories that if tho land 
were properly manured the adoption of this system would probably be unnecessary. 
I believe that some experiments have been made in this direction, but that tho 
employment of manure has met with a good deal of opposition from the cultivators, 
whoso habits arc extremely conservative. T can well believe that this is the ease, and 
that the subject presents considerable difficulties. At the same time, it appears to mo 
to bo worthy of consideration whether a further experiment might not lie made on 
some selected portions of the lands cultivated direct by the Da'im. 

There are considerable disadvantages in the State-ownership of property on the 
scale which exists in Egypt; Hut one compensating advantage is, that a State 
Administration is in a position which enables it to try an cxjierimont of this sort, from 
which private individuals, particularly if they be small tenants holding their farms on 
short leases, as in the ease of the Da'ira, would not unnaturally shrink. 

1 do not propose in the present tetter to deal with the affairs of tho frontier, 
which, however, occupied my attention very constantly during my recent tour. But 
I cannot close my remarks without bearing testimony to the very high state of 
efficiency in which 1 everywhere found your Highness’ troops. Tho condition of tho 
army refloats the highest credit on your Highness’ officers, both English ami 
Egyptian. 
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I hare thus ventured to indicate several points which appear to me to merit the 
attention of your Highness* Government. But I repeat, that the general impression 
I derived from all I heard and saw was favourable. T am keenly alive to the fact 
that, in almost every branch of the Administration, the work can only be said to he 
begun. The present system of Government will have to be continued for many years 
before any results, which can be said to be thoroughly satisfactory, can be obtained. 
A t the same time, it is clear that the country is fairly launched on the path of progress; 
neither do then* appear to be any evils which cannot, by well-considered measures of 
reform, be rectified in time. 

I am aware that some of the remarks which I have made might appear to many 
to be unduly optimist, but I do not think that, in reality’, they are open to this 
criticism. In dealing with the present state of alTairs in Egypt everything depends 
on the standard of comparison winch is adopted. Any one who compares the actual 
condition of Egypt with tho condition of a European country in an advanced stage of 
civilization will, without doubt, find much that is open to criticism. I have adopted 
no such standard. I compare Egypt of the present nay with the Egypt 1 have known 
within the course of my personal experience. I maintain that this is the only fail 
standard of comparison to adopt, and, on the basis of that standard, I do not hesitate 
to affirm that, although much yet remains to he done, at the same time u degree of 
progress has been already attained which reflects the utmost credit on your Highness’ 
Government, and which may well justify a hope that brighter days arc in store for 
the people of Egypt than they have over known in the course of their long history 
That this progress may continue, and that the prosperity of the Egyptian people may 
year by year increase under your Highness’beneficent rule, is the earnest hope of your 
Highness’ humble and obedient servant. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


No. 39. 

Sir E. Boring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 23.) 

(No. 405. Secret.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 1C, 1889. 

ON the 11th instant your Lordship telegraphed to me (No. 103) that the Italian 
Government wished to enter into relations with the Chiefs! of Kassala. 

On the 12lh instant I replied (No. 15G), pointing out the importance of the 
question and suggesting that time should he allowed for its consideration. 

On the 13th instant your Lordship informed me (No. 10C) that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment had been requested to take no action in the matter until your Lordship could hear 
from me by mail. 

I am at some little disadvantage in dealing with a matter of this importance under 
pressure of time, for, besides numerous local questions which demand constant attention, 
some heavy arrears of work have accumulated during my recent tour in Upper Egypt. 
Moreover, I should have been glad, before writing to your Lordship, to have seen 
Colonel Moiled Smith, the Governor of Suakin, who is now on his way to Cairo, but 
cannot arrive before the mail leaves. 

I propose, however, in the present despatch, to submit to your Lordship such 
observations as occur to me at present, leaving them to be supplemented later, if 
necessary, by any subsequent remarks which my discussions with Colonel 11 oiled Smith 
may suggest. 

Your Lordship may remember that, when I was in Scotland last summer, a despatch 
dealing with one of the local difficulties which ure of frequent occurrence at Suakin was 
referred to me for opinion. I wrote a Memorandum, dated the 25th August, which will 
be found in the archives of the Foreign Office, dwelling on the desirability of coming to 
some arrangement with the Italians in respect to several outstanding difficulties between 
them and the Egyptian Government. The most important of these was the delimitation 
of Italian territory and influence both on the littoral of the Bed Sea and in the interior 
of the Eastern Soudan. I suggested thnt it would be ns well for the new Italian Consul- 
General to receive instructions to disscuss the whole question with me. 

The reply, which I received unofficially, was to the effect thnt it would be desirable 
that, inasmuch ns the question was more Egyptian than English, the initiative should he 
taken at Cairo, ami that subsequently the good offices of Her Majesty's Government 
might be used to facilitate an arrangement. 
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On my return to Cairo I had some conversation with the Egyptian authorities on 
the subject. 1 pointed out to them that the first tiling to do was tor them to formulate 
their views. The result was that Colonel Holled Smith was a^ked to report, more 
especially on the delimitation of ltulinn territory. I also saw Mr. Barnham, the Consul 
at Suakin, when he was passing through Egypt, and begged him to report to inc on the 
subject. 

1 should remark that, although I always thought the matter of some importance, I 
did not, until the receipt of your Lordship's telegram of the 11th, think that it was 
nearly so pressing ns would now appear to be the case. I was under the impression thnt 
the whole question could be discussed leisurely. It seems, however, thnt the advance of 
the Italians has been so rapid as to render it very desirable to arrive at some settlement 
with as little delay as possible. 

I have now the honour to inclose copies of the following documents, which will 
assist your Lordship in forming an opinion on this subject:— 

1. A Report from Colonel Holled Smith, dated the 20th November. 

2. A Report, with a sketch Map, from Mr. Barnlmro, dated the 20th November. 

3. A Memorandum written by Colonel Kitchener, dated the 2nd December. 

4. A Memorandum of Sir Francis Grenfell, dated the 14th December, with 

b. A Map. 

0. A letter, dated the 14th December, from Sir Colin Moncrielf, whom I consulted 
as to the probable effect on Egypt of the occupation by the Italians of the upper waters 
of the Nile. 

7. A further Memorandum from Colonel Kitchener, dated the loth December. 

I have now the honour to submit to your Lordship my own views on this important 
subject. 

In your Lordship’s telegram No. 105 of the 15th instant, it is remarked that “ the 
policy of keeping other people out of savage territory, which wo are unable to occupy 
ourselves, is one which it is ditlicult to pursue or to defend.” 

I fully recognize the force of this observation. At the same time, I venture to 
point out that the case of the Soudan is not quite analogous to that of other savage 
territory which is not, and never has been, occupied by any civilized or quasi-civilized 
Rower dc jure, although not de facto, the Soudan constitutes part of the Ottoman 
dominions. The Khedive pays tribute to the l’orte on accouut of the Soudun; indeed, 
so far as Massownh and Suakin arc concerned, the precise amount paid for those 
provinces is stated in the Firman of May lhG5. It is most unjust that the Egyptian 
Government should continue to pay tribute for Massownh, and the injustice will he 
considerably increased if the Italian-, encroach on territory which the Egyptian 
Government hopes, and not unnaturally, to rooceupy some day. 

I now prejwse to explain why it is that the question is of such importance. The 
Italian-* evidently want to obtain possession of Kassala. The advance on Kassala may 
bo considered from two somewhat ditlercnl points of view, that is to say, either on its 
own merits exclusively, or with reference to the ultimate consequences which may result 
from it. 

The latter is the most important point of view ; l propose, therefore, to deal first 
with this aspect of the ease. 

If the Italians once get to Kassala, and if no arrangement is made as to the limits 
of the territory which is to be subject to their direct rule or to their Protectorate terms 
which for the purposes of my present argument are nearly identical—it is more than pro¬ 
bable that they will, after a short while, endeavour to extend westward, in which ca-c, they 
would soou strike the valley of the Nile either at Klmrtoum or at some point near 
Khartoum. 

1 venture to think that it is essential in Egyptian interests to avert nny sueli 
calamity, for it is no exaggeration to say that the establishment of a civilized Rower in 
the Nile Valley would he it calamity to Egypt. 

Ever since the Soudan was evacuated. Sir Samuel Baker and many others have 
pointed out the serious consequences which would result if the Dervishes began to 
tamper with the Nile, on which the whole well-being and agricultural life of Egypt 
depend. These views, at the time they were put forward, were unnecessarily alarmist. 
The savage tribes who now rule in the Soudan do not possess the resources or the 
engineering skill to do any real harm to Egypt. But the ease would be very different 
were a civilized European Rower established in the Nile Vailey. Such a Power would, as 
Sir Colin Moncrietl very truly says, “have Egypt iu its grip.” They could so reduce 
the water-supply as to ruin the country. 

An Egyptian question of this calibre cannot be a matter of difference to Her 
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Majesty’s Government; neither, from another point of view, can this he said to be a 
question of mere local interest to the Egyptians and to their Government. For, if once 
the Italians arc established on the head-quarters of the Nile, the relation in which Egypt 
stands to the other Powers of Europe must necessarily undergo a change, which may be 
gradual, but which, I conceive, is none the less certain. Whatever Power holds the 
Upper Nile Valley must, by the mere force of its geographical situation, denominate 
Egypt 

From this point of view, I venture to think that an English interest of great 
magnitude is involved in this question. 

From another point of view, I venture to submit to your Lordship that the political 
situation here would be seriously affected by any gradual movement of the Italians on 
the Nile Valley. 

Your Lordship is aware of the views which I have for some years past persistently 
advocated in connection with the Soudan. These are, that at the time Ismail Pasha 
advanced up the Nile the undertaking which he attempted was far beyond the resources 
and capacity of the Egyptian Government; that for many reasons, into which I need not 
now enter at length, the political fabric which be erected w as doomed to collapse; that, with 
the destruction of General Hicks’ army, the Egyptian military power in the Soudan was 
eompletely broken; that the abandonment of the Soudan was then imposed by the force 
of circumstances; and that the only possible policy subsequent to General Hicks' defeat 
was to establish financial order in Egypt, to improve its administration, to develop its 
resources, and, as regards the Soudan, to stand strictly on the defensive and to await 
events. I hold these views now more strongly titan over, but I have never denied, nor 
do I now deny, that the abandonment of the Soudan was very much to he regretted, that 
the country naturally belongs to Egypt, nnd that the Government which rules the Delta 
of tii>* Nile should also hold the banks of the river, if not to its source, at all events, for 
a long way up its course. A part of the programme which I can certainly say was in my 
mind so long ago as 1683 has been carried out. First, the Soudan was painfully and 
laboriously abandoned. Secondly, financial order is in a fair way for being established. 

Thirdly, administrative reform 1ms made great progress in Egypt. Lastly, the Dervish 
rule in the Soudan 1ms become unpopular, and the minds of the Soudanese themselves 
prepared to welcome a change of government. 

In my despatch No. 101 of the 11th instant I have described to your Lordship 
what, so far as 1 am able to judge, is the present situation in the Soudan and on the 
frontier. I have stated that I do not see any immediate prosed of a collapse of 
Dervish rule by reason of internal dissensions. More than this, it is quite possible that 
another attack on Egypt will he made hv the IJaggara*, the only formidable tribe who 
now remain faithful to the Malulist cause. 

In some respects it is rather to be desired that such an attack should be made, for 
I cannot help thinking it would he the last. Hut, looking at the Egyptian and Soudanese 
situations as a whole, it is not too optimist to say that we are beginning to see daylight. 

A prospect begins to open out that in the course of the next few years the Soudan may 

be brought hack to Egypt, perhaps by wholly peaceable means, or, if not. at a very 

small expenditure of blood and money. Any attempt, however, to take action at present 

would he altogether premature. The question is not yet ripe. The result of any 

attempt to reconquer the Soudan now would he to disorganize the Egyptian finances. t 

and to bring again to the front a whole series of local and international difficulties. 

Now, what I venture to submit to your Lordship’s consideration is this, that any 
move of the Italians on the Nile Valley brings an entirely now element into the 
situation. I do not think 1 could name any subject on which Egyptian opinion,—by 
which 1 mean the opinions not only of Egyptians, hut also of those Europe..a ho lake 
a real interest in Egypt,—arc so unanimous as that which 1 am now discussing. All 
hold that it is of vital importance that no European Power should establish itself in the 
valley of the Nile. The result, therefore, of an Italian advance would certainly be to 
raise prematurely the question of the rcconquest of the Soudan, nnd 1 am bound to 
confess that the advocates of a forward policy would, under the supposed contingency, 
have a great deal more to say in their favour than they have ever had before. 

Again, 1 venture to submit to your Lordship that the credit of the English Govern¬ 
ment is in no small degree concerned in this matter. In the eyes of Europe, of the 
people of Egypt, and l may add, of a very large number of Englishmen, tho English 
Government is held responsible for the loss of the Soudan. I do not, of course, allude 
to Her Majesty's present Government, but for the purposes of my present argument the 
party aspect of the question may be left out of account. 1 am aware that a very good 
answer may be given to this charge. Mistakes were, indeed, committed, the first and 
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greatest of which was allowing the Egyptian Government to send the Hicks expedition 
into the Kordofan desert. It was also a mistake to send General Gordon to Khartoum. 
But the whole of the Gordon incident was merely a painful episode. It was devoid of 
permanent political interest. For the loss of "the Soudan after the destruction of 
General Hicks’ army the F.nglish Government is in no way responsible. All they did was 
to oblige the Egyptian Government and, I may add, the public generally, to look'the facts 
of the ease fairly in the face. 

But, however true all this may he, the view which I have stated above, is not 
generally accepted. 

T( lias become the stereotyped phrase of almost every one who diseus-cs Egyptian 
affairs to say that the English Government is responsible for the loss of the Soudan. 
More especially is this view of the case a favourite theme of public oratory in England. 
1 have certainly always cherished a hope that this stigma, however unjust i( may he, 
would not be permanently attached to the English Government, and that it would 
eventually he possible to bring hack the greater portion, if not the whole, of the Soudan 
to Egyptian rule,—not, indeed, the Egyptian rule of former times,—but to an improved 
Egyptian domination acting under English control and guidance. 

If once the Italians are allowed to establish themselves in the Soudan, the proba¬ 
bility of ever being able to carry out ibis programme will be greatly diminished, and it 
will go down to History that the English Government found Egypt extending from 
Alexandria to the sources of the Nile, and left it shorn of half its territory, and dominated 
by a European Power, which, though now friendly, may at : ome future time he hostile, 
occupying the head waters of the river on which the whole life of the country depends. 

I confess I cannot look forward to the possibility of any such consummation without the 
greatest regret. 

Again, I venture to submit to your Lordship that when the Italians first established 
themselves at Massowah, in the execution of which pvoject they were considerably aided 
by the friendly attitude of the English Government of the day, it became quite clear that 
Abyssinia must eventually fall under their domination. But it was certainly never 
contemplated that their restless ambition would drive them to extend seriously in the 
direction of the Soudan. The Soudan extension projects are, in fact, of later creation, 
and 1 cannot help thinking that, looking at all the circumstances of the ease, we have a 
very fair right to demand, and even to insist, that the Italians should look to Abyssinia as 
the legitimate field for their colonial enterprise, and that they hould do nothing which 
will seriously affect the broad lines of Engli-h policy in Egypt. 

I may add, that no one can attach greater importance than myself to the main¬ 
tenance of the most friendly relations with the Italian Government. They are indebted 
both to Her Majesty’s Government and to myself, as the English Representative in 
Cairo, for numerous friendly nets. I have persistently done all in my power to allay 
friction in respect'to minor matters between the English and Egyptian ollieials at Suukin 
and elsewhere, and the Italian authorities at Massowah. But the subject I am now 
discussing is not a mere local matter of ephemeral importance. It (ouches some of the 
cardinal points of English policy in Egypt, and in its ultimate results affects in no slight 
degree the future of Egypt, and the relations which will permanently subsist between 
England and Egypt. 1 submit that it would be paying loo high a price, even for Italian 
friendship, to make any serious sacrifice on a point of this importance. 

! now proceed to examine the question of an Italian advance on Kassala considered 
on its own merits, that is to say, on the supposition that at this moment the Italian 
Government has no deliberate intention of establishing itself either at Khartoum or 
anywhere on the hanks of the Nile. 

I should, in the first place, observe that a good deal of prestige attaches itself to 
the possession of Kassala. The English Government would certainly incur a good deal 
of unpopularity amongst the natives of Egypt if they were to acquiesce in an Italian 
occupat ion of Kassala. 

The arguments based on the proliable loss of trade to Egypt have been put forward 
by Colonel Hollcd Smith, Colonel Kitchener, and Sir Francis Grenfell (Inclosures I, 3, 
and I). 1 agree with these arguments so far as they go. Without uouht, from the 

point of view of Egyptian trade, an Italian occupation of Kassala is to he deprecated, 
but I should not consider that these arguments, if they stood by themselves, were 
sufficient to warrant any very strong opposition being ottered by Her Majesty’s Government 
to an Italian advance. I should add that, when Colonel Hollcd Smith. Colonel 
Kitchener, and Sir Francis Grenfell wrote the papers to which 1 have alluded above, an 
Italian occupation of Kassala did not appear so imminent us at present. The question 
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appeared to be more one of attracting trade from outside the Italian territory than of 
Italinn occupation. Hence they dealt mainly with the commercial aspect of the 
question. 

The principal arguments against the occupation of Kassala arc, I think, of a some¬ 
what different character. 

In the first place, the possession of Kassala secures the domination of the Athara, a 
very important affluent of the Nile, whose junction with the latter river is a little above 
Berber. 

I consulted Sir C. Scott Moncrieff as to the. ofl'cct which would be likely to he 
produced on the water supply of Egypt if the Italians controlled the Athara. Your 
Lordship will observe (Inclosure 0) that Sir C. Scott Moncrieff speaks doubtfully on this 
subject, which he has not had time to study thoroughly. Colonel Kitchener, on the 
other hand (Inclosure 7), speaks of the possibility of the large tract of country, termed 
the Island of Meroii and lying between the Blue Nile and the Athara, being irrigated by 
the waters of the Athara. If this were done it can scarcely be doubted that the volume 
of the Atbarn Hood would be sensibly diminished, and thus, more especially when there 
was a partial failure of the rains in Abyssinia and the Equntorial Province, a good deal 
of harm might be done to Egypt. 

I am not prepared to express any definite opinion on this subject without further 
consultation with others who are more competent to deal with it than myself. I may, 
however, say that any false step made in the direction of yielding up the control of the 
water supply of Egypt might lead to such disastrous consequences that, on these grounds 
alone, I would strongly deprecate any acquiescence in the Italian proposal now under 
discussion until ample time has been afforded for further consideration of the subject. 

Another and perhaps even stronger argument against acquiescing in the Italian 
occupation of Kassala is based on the following considerations. It is impossible to 
arrive at any sound conclusions in connection with Soudan affairs generally, and more 
especially in connection with the territorial limits which may prudently be assigned to 
the Italians, without taking into consideration the tribal limits of the various tribes which 
now inhabit the Soudan. Colonel Kitchener’s Memorandum of the 15th December 
deals with this point. The three principal tribes of the southern portion of the Eastern 
Soudan arc the Beni Amcr, the Iladcndowa, and the Shukurujch. A glance at the Map 
attached to Colonel Kitchener’s Memorandum will show the geographical distribution of 
these three tribes. 

There can be no doubt that the influence which the Italians have endeavoured 
to establish over the Beni Ainers has given a good deal of trouble to the Suakin 
authorities, more especially as the Beni Amers strike the const at Agig, which is actually 
held by the Egyptians. 1 would not. however, propose to make any serious complaint of 
the Italian dealings with the tribe. 

On the contrary, I would acquiesce to their being brought under Italian influence, 
provided the Italian Government did not itself overstep the frontier which I am about to 
propose. 

The case of the Hadendowa and the Shukurujch is very difl'orent. The former 
occupy a very large tract of country hounded on the west by the Athara, and on the 
north by the Sunkin-Bcrber road. They hold the right bank of the Nile from the 
confluence of the Athara to Berber. The Shukurujch, on the other hand, occupy 
the large tract of country called the Island of Meroe, which lies between the Athara and 
the Blue Nile. If once the Italians were at Kassala they would almost of necessity be 
driven to bring these tribes under their influence. It may be that they would not at 
once annex their territory, hut they would establish a Protectorate which would be 
notified to us and to the other Powers under the Congo Act. If once they did this they 
would be firmly established in the Soudan, and all the arguments which 1 have used in 
a previous portion of this despatch, when dealing with another branch of the question, 
would apply in full force. 

The general conclusions at which I arrivo arc, therefore,as follows: that it is most 
desirable to come to an early settlement with the Italian Government as to its territorial 
limits; that the first essential basis of any such arrangement is to exclude the possibility 
of the Italians establishing themselves in the Nile Valley or at Kassala. 

As regards the precise frontier which should be proposed to the Italians, your 
Lordship will observe that Colonel Holled Smith wishes to exclude them from the 
Provinces of Scnhcit and Bogos. In view of the Treaty made by Admiral Hcwctt in 
1884, by which the Bogos Province was ceded to Abyssinia, over which country the 
Italinn Government lmvo already notified their Protectorate, and of the fact that the 
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Italians are already in possession of these provinces, I do not think that this would bo a 
fair demand to make. Moreover, it is quite certain that the Italian Government would 
not accept it. 

The frontier proposed by Sir Francis Grenfell is much more reasonable, and I think 
this is what wc should endeavour to obtain. If, however, as is not improbable, the 
Italians were to demur to the acceptance of this frontier, I would suggest that the bases 
of an arrangement should be settled between the English and Italian Governments, and 
that then a Commission, consisting of English, Italian, and Egyptian Representatives, 
should be named, with a view to working out the detail. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 30. 

Colonel IJollcd Smith to Major-General Sir F. Grenfell. 

Sir, Suakin, November 20, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your telegram of the 11th instant. 

IV ith reference to the political situation as regards the Italian occupation of Abyssinia, 

I am of opinion that such occupation has been prejudicial to Egyptian interests, and 
in the event of the Italians being permitted to occupy Scnhcit, and to advance into the 
Soudan, that the result can only produce disastrous cllccts to Egyptian commcrco. 

The apparent ambitious policy of Italy, backed up by profuse expenditure of money, 
is rapidly undermining Egyptian influence and severing old ties. 

I have corresponded with certain influential Sheikhs in the districts around Kassala, 
with n view to keeping up relations with them. 

In many cases I have received answers to my letters, saying, that they arc now in 
the pay of the Italians, who have ordered them not to molest the Dervishes. Other 
Sheikhs, from their letters, are still loyal to the Egyptian Government, and express hopes 
for its speedy return. Others again have written, saying, that they had wished to come 
to Suakin to see the Governor-General, but that they were not permitted to do so. 

I have been unable to counteract the growing influence of the Government at 
Massowah through want of funds. 

There is little doubt that Kassala is receiving much attention at Massowah, and it is 
Raid that the Italians contemplate extending their Massonah-Sahati Railway as far as the 
Barka Valley, through Senheit. It is believed they will meet with little difficulties. 

The ground over which the line will run is inhabited by people who have never 
heartily joined the Dervish movement, and who arc already under Italian influence, 
and whose Sheikhs are generally subsidized. 

The construction of the railway is simply a question of money, and the Italians have 
shown that, for the success of their first colonial enterprise, they are decided to make 
great sacrifices. 

If this line be constructed to the Barka Valley, its extension to Kassala will follow 
in time, and then the entire trade of the Soudan will be drawn thereto. 

Up to the outbreak of the rebellion the routes from Kassala to Suakin, and from Berber 
to Suakin, have offered the greatest facilities for commerce, aud the Massowah route was 
only used when disturbances occurred along the above-mentioned routes. 

The difficult section of tho Mnssowah-Kassala route lies in the country between 
Sencit and Massowah, and it is to be apprehended that the construction of a railway 
even to Senheit will be sufficient to attract tho Soudan trade to that route. The country 
between Scnhcit and Kassala is easy and offers advantages in food and water for transport 
camels. 

In fixing the boundaries of the Red Sea Littoral, and of the Soudan, which should 
be determined by agreement between tho British nnd Italian Governments, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that— 

1. Italy is occupying Massowah under protest from Turkey ; she has really no claim 
to any part of the Soudan. 

2. ller limit on the Red Sea Littoral is Ras Harb, owing to her hostilities with 
Abyssinia, nnd as a friendly uct, Italy was temporarily allowed to supervise the coast 
between Ras Harb and Ras Kasar. By recent acts, quite ignoring the temporary nature 
of this concession, she has shown tliut she considers the Habab country which lies 
between Ras Harb aud Ras Kasar Italian territory. 

3. If the pretensions of Italy to a Protectorate over Abyssinia were recognized, 
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this should satisfy the ambition of that Power, and should induce her to abandon any 
ideas she may entertain with regard to the Soudan. 

1. Considering the state of anarchy into which Abyssinia has fallen since the death 
of King John, the jealousies of petty Chiefs, and the mercenary character of the people, 
the change from a Protectorate to annexation is merely a question of time. Assuming 
such annexation to be probable, there can be but little doubt that the Calla, Shoa, 
Harrar, and the tribes between Abyssinia and the const would come under Italian rule. 
The annexation of such a large tract of country should fully occupy Italy for many 
years, and would strain her resources to the uttermost. 

5. That Italy should not be allowed to occupy Senheit permanently, ns in such a 
case her influence would soon spread to Kassala. Senheit is at present occupied by 
irregulars and a few Italian soldiers. It has also been reported that a step forward in 
tbp direction of Kassala has been made to Dnggn, probably by irregulars. If Senheit 
be conceded to Italy, her influence will «*>on spread to Kassala, and the occupation 
of that territory will follow in course of time, and a point of highest importance 
strategically and commercially will be gained by Italy. 

6. The Eastern Soudan is rapidly settling down, and it is possible that at some 
future time Egypt may be in a position to resume her occupation of it. If Italian 
cnctoaehmcnts remain unchecked, this will he impossible. England has undertaken the 
care of Egypt. She alone can safeguard her interests. Bearing all these points in view, 
I am strongly of opinion that the boundaries should be fixed as follows:— 

(a.) The 10th degree latitude north shnll determine the boundary on the Red 
Sea Littoral, Italy retaining the coast to the south. 

(6.) From the junction of the coast with the 10th degree strike west till reaching 
the River Lebka, follow its course to junction with the torrent Ouezgueza, then follow 
up to Maslmllot Pass, after which strike the River Ausaba and follow its course to the 
Abyssinian frontier, confining Italy to the south of these limits. I attach a rough 
sketch of the boundaries proposed, with a Memorandum on the produce of the Eastern 
Soudan, rendered by Marcopoli Bey, whose long residence in, and knowledge of, the 
Eastern Soudan, has much assisted me in writing this Report. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) 1 KILLED SMITH, Colonel, 

Governor-General Red Sea Littoral. 


I nelosurc 2 in No. 39. 

Memorandum respecting Soudan Produce. 

1. JIabab (at Margam-el-Teklesai). —Cattle, hides, ghee. Before the rebellion the 
greater part of the trade was carried on through Agig ; now through Massowah. 

2. Senheit or Boyos.—V p to 1881 a large quantity of tobacco was grown at 
Senheit. The European planters abandoned the place when the Abyssinians took 
possession of it. The greater part of the tobacco was exported to Egypt through 
Massowah. 

8. Beni /liner and Barka District. —Cattle, dourra, mats, hides. Exported to Agig 
and Suakin. 

4. liarka-el-Bnze District. —Little dourra is produced ; scarcely sufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants. 

5. Homran. —Rich in guin; exported to Suakiu by way of Kassala after sale at 
Ghedarif. 

0. Shukrueho. —Dourra, gum, tobacco, sesame, hides, brought to the market at 
Ghodarif. The tobacco is consumed in the Soudan; gum, sesame, und hides, are 
exported, via Kassala, to Massowah and Suakin. 

Sesame is in part exported to Jeddah, vi.\ Suakin, and in part consumed in the 
country at the soap factories of Kassala and Ghedarif. 

7. Dubayneh. —Rich in dourra, gum, sesame, tobacco, cotton. The cotton is 
brought to the markets of Galabat, and nil bought by Abyssinians for their manu¬ 
factories. Gum and sesame exported, viA Kassala, to Massowah and Suakin. 

8. Galabat (chief town, Matamma). —Dourra, cotton, sesame, gum. 

Matammu is the place where the greater port, almost the whole, of the Eastern and 
Southern Abyssinians and a part of of the Galla tribes were sending their produce before 
the rebellion. Merchants from all parts of the Soudan were proceeding there to buy 
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ivory, musk, "old, coffee, wax, honey, and hides, horses, and mules, brought from those 
countries. The goods were exported to Suakin vi;\ Ghedarif and Kassala. 

f). Sensor District (northern part). —Dourrn, sesame, ghee, gum, and hides. The 
produce of the district in its northern part was disposed of at Ghedarif, and then sent to 
Suakin via Kassala. 

N.B.—Up to 1883 the trade with the Soudan, import and export, was carried on 
through Suakin. The roads from Kassala to Suakin arc by far easier than that from 
Kassala to Massowah. 

Kassala was the central point from which the goods were sent all over the Eastern 
Soudan. 

(Signed) M. MAKCOPOLI. 

Konkin, November 17, 1889. 


Inclosure 3 in Ho. 39. 

Consul Bamhntn to Sir E. Buriruj. 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Suakin, November 20, 1889. 

COLONEL I TOLL I'D SMITH lias written a despatch to Sir Francis Grenfell, in 
which he lays down certain limits, within which the Italians may he permitted to extend 
their occupation on the frontier of Abyssinia. 

The settlement of this question suggested by him is based upon the argument that 
Italy must not be permitted to take advantage of her present position at Keren, to secure 
the important trade of the Kas-aln and Upper Kile districts, but be encouraged, “fautc 
dc mieux,” to satisfy their ambition in the direction of Abyssinia. 

lie proposes, as shown in the accompanying Map, to limit the territorial rights of 
the Italians on the north to the lfith parallel. The boundary-line on the north starts 
from the const at latitude 10"’, goes due wc*t until it meets the River Lchka, follows that 
river until its junction with the One* Gueza torrent, is continued along the torrent to the 
Moslmllet Pass, when it strikes the River Ausaba, and is carried south to the Abyssinian 
frontier. 

The peculiar feature of this arrangement is that it excludes the Italians from Sonheit. 
and Keren, which they will never relinquish, considering the sacrifices they have made to 
obtain them. Yet, considering the critical position in which I think Egypt will be 
placed if Italy advances into the Soudan from this point, I think something must be done 
at once, and on the lines proposed by Colonel Ilolled Smith. It is difficult to imagine 
Italy consenting to relinquish her manifest intention of going to Kassala, unless it 
is made nn English rather than an Egyptian question. 

'flic activity of Italy at Massowah and on the frontier is unbounded. The railway 
does not extend beyond Sahnati, and owing to engineering difficulties, could not be 
extended without ruinous expense. Certainly, if they do carry it on to Sonheit, they will 
strain every nerve to secure the Kassala trade, in order to pay their way. No advance 
has yet been made beyond Keren. A good road has been completed as far as Asmara, 
and every position is strongly fortified. 

I find that they have secured a great ascendency over the Beni Amor tribes, 
employing them as Bashi-Bazouks at all military posts; that the brothers Xooran, 
Chief Sheikhs of the tribe, residing at Diaga, seven hours from Kassala, are, with other 
minor Sheikhs of the same tribe, liberally subsidized bv tho Italians, and constantly visit 
Massowah. A Report was sent to Cairo by Colonel Ilolled Smith recently, conveying the 
observations of Mr. Abadi, Government Interpreter at Suakin, who had just returned from 
a visit to Ailct, and the writer tells me that he obtained much ot his information from the 
chief engineer at Massowah, who stated that Italy intended to annex Abyssinia, but must 
also go on to Kassala to open up trade routes. The chief engineer went to Diaga, 
incognito, and returned with a report that the placo could be held by a handful of 
Italians, and Beni Amers, and that Kassala would then be speedily taken. He added that 
the Italians were supposed to have relinquished designs upon Agig. I will be able, 
I hope, to write on the subject of Agig by next mail. 

When first you consulted me upon this subject, 1 did not sufficiently appreciate tho 
fact tiuit the position of the Italians at Sonheit and Keren was a far more imminent 
danger than the proposed occupation by them of territory inland, between Massowah and 
Has Kasar, and, on the whole, I was inclined to tho belief that, os such an occupation 
wns not immediately threatened by the Italians, we would be acting prematurely did we 
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propose it ourselves. Having in view (he great probability of an advance to Kassala by 
the Italians from Mnssowah, it becomes a serious question for the Egyptian Government 
whether we should not take step on their bchnlf to prevent it, and seek to iuducc them 
to gratify their ambition solely in the direction of Abyssinia. 

It is obvious that although the Egyptian Government has evacuated the Soudan, 
she has a paramount interest in retaining as large a share of its trade as possible. It 
was partly with that object that, while withdrawing from the interior, Egypt reserved her 
rights over the Red Sea Littoral, and the ports of Suakin and Agig arc those at which 
we still hope that a large portion of the produce of the Soudan will find an outlet rather 
than nt Mnssowah. 

When Gordon Pasha was Governor-General, the produce of the South Soudan 
found it-, way to Suakin by three different routes: (1) that by the Nile to Berber and 
thence by camel to Sunkin; (2) that through Senheit to Mnssowah and thence by sea 
to Sunkin; and (3) that by Guednref, Kassala, and the Khor Baraka, to Suakin. 
We have a slender hope that the Sunkin-Berber route may now be kept open, but 
that through Senheit is lost entirely, nnd the Kassala route is imperilled by the presence 
of the Italians at Senheit. 

The country between the two Niles is capable of producing vast supplies of grain, 
and although the Mahdiist movement annihilated trade and produced famine in the 
country, its natural productions arc always there—gums, ivory, hides, musk, palm-oil, 
ostrich-feathers, and many other things which arc mentioned in the Memorandum 
attached to Colonel Hollcd Smith’s Report, and it is greatly to be hoped that they are 
not destined exclusively for the Italian markets. 

I am sure that the advance of Italy to Kassala will lead to the possession of the Nile 
later on. I think that the additional territory proposed to be occupied by the Italians 
up to the 16th parallel should be offered on the express understanding that it is required 
by Italy to allow her more scope for operations in Abyssinia, nnd, if she retains Senheit, 
that it should not be conceded without considerable demur and sufficient safeguards 
against a further advance. 

As regards allowing Italy a Protectorate over any of the tribes, it is evident from 
what has been written above that she has virtually established one over the Beni Amers. 
There can be no harm in her employing these tribesmen in Abyssinia, but, in making 
any arrangement with the Italians, we should urge that, when Egypt retained the Red 
Sea Littoral, she also retained her Protectorate over the coast tribes. We do not propose 
to allow the Italians to occupy coast north of the 16th parallel. The ports of Taclai and 
Mersn Mubarek arc sueii as the Italians could not occupy with advantage to themselves. 
Only dhows can enter the port of Tnclai, and Mersa Mubarek, though deeper, could not be 
utilized for steam-shipping without grent expense. No Italians are found ai these 
places, but at Taclai the slaves of Ilumcd Kantabai, Sheikh of the Habnb tribe, levy duty 
in his name on dhows entering or leaving the port, and Kantabai himself lives near 
Massowah, and is in the pay of the Italians. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) HENRY D. BARN HAM. 


Inclosurc 4 in No. 30. 
Sketch (not printed). 


luclosurc 5 in No. 39. 

Memorandum by Colonel Kitchener. 

I QUITE agree with the Report of the Governor-General of the Red Sea Littoral, 
and consider that it is most necessary to limit, as soon as possible, the sphere of action 
of the Italians in the Eastern Soudan. 

The temporary arrangement, under which tho Italians assumed supervision of the 
coast-line as far north as Ras Kasar, was only accorded to them in order to assist them 
in their hostilities with Abyssinia, and can give them no permanent claim to that 
territory. I am, however, not sure that the cession of Senheit to Abyssinia iu 1884 
would not constitute a valid claim on the part of Italy to the district of Keren. 

The Italians can have no further claims on tho Eastern Soudan, and their vigorous 
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attempts to increase their influence over the Beni Amer tribe by diplomatic protection, as 
well as subsidies, should be checked at once, otherwise it is quite clear that when the 
Mahdiist movement has expended itself, or has been defeated, we shall find Italy in 
possession of the important mart of Kassala. 

The result of such acquisition would lead to very serious complications in the future 
government of the Soudan, which it might so affect strategically, as well as commercially, 
as to render it impossible to administer the country. 

(Signed) H. H. KITCHENER, Colonel, 

Adjutant-General, Egyptian Army. 

War Office, Cairo, December 2, 1889. 


Jnclosuro 6 in No. 39. 

Memorandum on the Delimitation of the Abyssinian Frontier. 

(Confidential.) 

THE occupation of Massowah by a foreign Power, and the recent events in 
Abyssinia, which may enable any such Power to extend its influence over a considerable 
portion of that country and some of the adjneent native tribes, render it advisable that 
a demarcation of the frontier should be established with as little delay as possible. 

Such a delimitation is of special urgency in order to prevent inter-tribal complica¬ 
tions to allow the Egyptian Government a free hand in carrying out its policy with 
regard to the pacification of the Soudan, and, moreover, to preserve intact the future 
trade of the Soudan, which, in the event of the establishment of a Protectorate, would 
inevitably converge towards Kassala, whence, owing to the proximity of the Abyssinian 
frontier to that place, its natural outlet would be vift Kassala and Massowah. 

That Massowali-Kassala should eventually become the trade route to the 8oudan 
would manifestly be injurious to the interests of the Egyptian Government, who look 
to Suakin-Berbcr, or the Nile route, as the natural trade route to the Soudan. 

It is said that it is in contemplation to extend the Massowah-Sahaati Railway as far 
as the Baraka Valley through Senheit, which is now in occupation by irregular troops. 

The ground over which this line would run is inhabited by tribes who have never 
heartily joined the Dervish movement, and who arc now partially under external influence. 
This matter has been prominently brought to my knowledge by Colonel Ilollcd Smith, 
Governor-General of the Red Sea Littoral, who points out that the country between 
Scnhcit and Kassala presents no particular difficulties for the construction of a railway. 
The main difficulties arc to be met with between Massowah and Scnhcit, but without the 
clement of hostility on the part of the inhabitants of this portion of the country, such 
difficulties would be greatly minimized. 

In submitting these remarks it has been presumed that the extension of the 
Protectorate over Abyssinia is merely a question of time, and it therefore behoves the 
Egyptian Government to examine beforehand the possible outcome of such Protectorate, 
with reference to her own interests in the Soudan, after the collapse of the present 
Dervish troubles, and it is with this view that these remarks are submitted. 

Should the Soudan become pacified, and its occupation and government devolve on 
Egypt, it is presumed tliat any Power establishing a Protectorate over Abyssinia should, 
by diplomatic arrangement, be called on to confine her influence to that country only, 
and should not interfere with the Soudan and its trade, and, therefore, it is advisable that 
the boundary of Abyssinia should be distiuctly defined, and its line of demarcation with 
the Soudan agreed upon. 

Colonel Smith, in his Report, has presumed that the Province of Bogos should not 
come within the Abyssinian boundary; but it would appear, from Admiral Hewctt’s 
Treaty with King John, that this province, on which Keren is situated, together with 
the Senheit district, was ceded to the Abyssinians in 1884. I have therefore submitted 
a proposed boundnry, marked in yellow on the iuclosed Map. 

This boundary to extend from just above latitude 16 , the coast-line up to a point 
30 miles north of Ras Harb, and a few miles south of the River Lebka, being the extreme 
north-cast boundary. Thence the boundary-line will ftdlow the River Lebka at a distance 
of, say, 10 miles parallel, and south of it, to a |>oint where the river begins to flow uorth- 
west, when the boundary-line w ill follow the north boundary of the Senheit province, 
thence round tho Province of Bogos, and following on to the boundary of llamasen. 

(Signed) F. GRENFELL, Major-General, 

December 14, 1889. _ Sirdar. 
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Inclosurc 7 in No. 39. 

Colonel Scott Moncrieff to Sir E. Baring. 

My dear Sir Evelyn, Cairo, December 15, 1889. 

YOU ask my opinion on two questions: 

1. What would be the effect on Egypt supposing a civilized Power such as Italy 
occupied the Blue and White Nile at Khartoum- 

2. What would be the cfl'cct supposing such a Power were to hold Kassala and to 
control the Abbara ? 

On the first point there can bo no question. Egypt lies at the mercy of any 
civilized Power holding the Upper Nile. 

Our most valuable crop is cotton. This requires to be watered steadily throughout 
April, May, and June, when the Nile is at its lowest. During these months we lot no 
water escape into the sea that is worth mentioning. Yet we have not enough, and for 
want of more water we cannot extend cultivation. 

A civilized Power at Khartoum would, of course, begin to irrigate. No country 
knows better than Italy how to do that. They would soon use up the whole of the low 
Nile, and Egypt would lose her sugar cane and cotton crop. She would hardly have 
water enough tor her cattle. 

As regards the Atbara, I have no exact information, and you do not give me time 
to make inquiries. As far as 1 know, the facts about the Atbara arc that it runs dry in 
summer, so it contributes nothing to the low Nile. In high Nile (August) it comes 
down in tremendous floods of rich muddy water of great agricultural value. I believe 
these floods are torrential and not constant. My impression is that a civilized Power at 
Kassala would not expend a very appreciable quantity of this water. But I have no 
accurate facts to go upon, so please only take this as an impression. 

As a broad principle it must be against the interests of Egypt to have a foreign 
civilized Power anywhere settled in the Nile Basin. I fear nothing that the Dervishes 
can do. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) COLIN SCOTT MONCRIEFF. 


Inclosurc 8 in No. 39. 

Memorandum on some of the Tribes of the Eastern Soudan. 

THE three principal tribes in the southern portion of the Eastern Soudan arc:— 

1. The Shukrich. 

2. The Hadcndowa. 

3. The Beni Amer. 

The Shukrieh tribe occupy the country between the Nile and the Atbara Rivers, 
their southern boundary leaving the Blue Nile at Abu llaraz and including Suk Abu Sin 
skirts the Debaynah tribe until it reaches the Atbara, which it follows to the junction of 
the Atbara and Nile. 

The Debaynah Arabs arc u powerful tribe in close relations both of family and 
policy with the Shukrieh. 

The principal station of the Shukrichs is at Goz Regeb on the Atbara, and although 
naturally of a wandering nature, the residence of tho Head Sheikh is generally at Goz 
Regeb or Khartoum. 

The district occupied by the Shukrieh, known of old as the Island of Meroe, has 
been described as well watered table-land broken by low ranges of hills and possessing 
the elements of great prosperity. The facility with which this vast district might be 
irrigated by the waters of the Nile and Atbara has been remarked by many travellers 
when passing through the district in question. 

The Shukrich tribe is one of the most powerful and numerous in the whole of 
the Soudan, they arc noted for their vast numbers of camels and arc the main carriers of 
all merchandize in that portion of the Soudan. 

The importance of the tribe can be estimated from the fact that they paid no less 
than 100,000 dollars taxes to the Government annually, which is as much as any other 
tribe was assessed at in the whole of the Soudan; also their influence is shown by their 
head Sheikh Abd-el-Kerim Abu Sin having been made a Pasha and having been at one 
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time intrusted with the Government of the Khartoum district, of which his tribe occupy 
the principal part. 

Although the district above described is the country of the Shokrichs, there arc 
several small tribes, such as the Batahin and portions of the Jaalin, also inhabiting the 
same country. These tribes arc all in complete subjugation to the head Sheikh of the 
Shukriehs and are more or less of the same family and race. 

The Shukrich tribe never joined the Mahdi'a cause; their head Sheikh with his men 
assisted General Gordon the whole time of the insurrection, and at the fall of Khartoum 
he was put in prison and remained in chains until lie died last year. His sons have 
repeatedly assured the Government of their loyalty and also of that of their tribe, and 
have corresponded with the Government, receiving assistance in the form of money 
subsidies. It has been known from undoubted sources that the Shukrich have been a 
source of danger and difficulty to the Mahdiist rulers in Omdurman. The fact of their 
head Sheikh being in prison kept them quiet at first owing; to their fear of causing his 
death, and the Mabdiists took advantage of this period to destroy as far as possible the 
existing tribal relations, thus leaving the Shukrich without an acknowledged head to 
guide them. 

During the siege of Kassala the Shukrich tribe greatly assisted the Government 
forces, and would have prevented the fall of the place had it not been for the desertion 
of some of the Hadendowa Sheikhs to the Mabdiists. 

It can be seen from a glance at the Map that the Shukrich tribe ent off Kassala 
completely from the more western provinces of the Soudan. Kassala without the 
Shukrich would no longer be a flourishing market, and must lapse into insignificance, cut 
ofT from its natural support, and intertribal warfare across the Atbara would certainly 
ensue. Any foreign influence in Kassala would of necessity have to take immediate 
steps to extend that influence over the Shukrich, and it would merely be a question of 
money from both sides being given to them to obtain or retain their allegiance. 

An Arab Sheikh will out of affection give you the life of his brother; but lie will 
sell you at the same time for 100 dollars. 

The constant irritation that would thus be maintained on the Atbara would enable 
any pushing individual in charge to very shortly extend his boundary from the Atbnra 
to the Nile, from Abu Haraz to Berber. Such a power on the river might, perhaps, lead 
to the Island of Meroe taking the place of the Delta of Egypt. 

2. The Hadendowa tribe is one of the greatest importance; the warlike and 

enterprising nature of the men, and the important district that they occupy, commanding 
as it docs both outlets to the Soudan, through Kassala and Abyssinia on the one hand, 
and by Berber and Suakin on the other, give this tribe a leading position in the 
administration of the country. The territory of the tribe, bordered on the north by the 
Suakin-Berber road, including the district of Tokar, and skirting the Beni Amcr tribe 
along the Klior Baraka, includes Kassala, and joins the Atbara llivcr, which it follows to 
Berber. Within this district there arc some other tribes of no great importance, such 

as the Halangas and Ashraf; they are completely under the influence of the 

Hadendowas, and with some of them the Government has the closest relations, some 
being employed as irregular troops by the Government. 

Soutli of the Hadendowas came the llamran tribe, who also have most cordial 
relations with the Government, and in order to help them in their resistance to 
Mahdiism have received pecuniary assistance from time to time. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Kassala are Hadendowas, and the residence o 
the head Sheikh is at Filik, in the immediate neighbourhood of that place. 

Although the Hadendowa tribe is divided into numerous sections undor different 
Sheikhs, still they all owe allegiance to the head Sheikh at Filik. The Dervishes 
retained their influence over the Hadendowas by keeping their head Sheikh in prison 

in Omdurman, but this inllucncc has been constantly on the wane for the last four 

years, and the relations of the Government at Suakin with the Hadendowa Sheikhs at 
Kassala has correspondingly increased until it may be said to be cordial and paramount. 
The Sheikhs have repeatedly expressed their loyalty and their warm desire to sec the 
Government, under English auspices, return to the head-quarters of the Eastern Soudan. 

Should any power obtain a position at Kassala, they must of necessity rule the 
Hadendowa tribe, the result being that the Suakin-Berber line would be in their hands 
as well as the whole of the Eastern Soudan. 

3. The Beni Amer tribe is one of less importance than the two former tribes. 
They occupy a territory nlong the Klior Baraka, but not reaching as far as Tokar on the 
north, and being bounded by the Barca and Bazeh and the district of Bogos on the 
south, with the Ilabab tribe occupying the coast on the east. 


The head-quarters of the Beni Amcr tribe is at Daka, on the Baraka, and, owing to 
their position, they have been brought less in contact with the Dervishes than any other 
tribe. Some of their Sheikhs are still loyal to the Government, and arc anxious to see 
the end of the present state of anarchy in the Soudan. As they have failed to receive 
sufficient support from the Government, some of the Sheikhs have lately thought that 
their only means for improving their position was to be found in throwing in their lot 
with the Italians, who, by their pushing policy from Senhcit, have made their iniluencc 
felt in the Beni Amer country. 

Arms and money have been given them by the Italians, who arc now doing all in 
their power to extend their influence over the tribe. Still the Beni Amer look to the 
Mussulman Government of Egypt, and their religion prevents them from joining heartily 
the Italians, although they take their bribes. 

The Government of Suakin have close relations with the Beni Amer at the Egyptian 
port of Akik, which is on the border of their territory, and which, with Suakin, was the 
main outlet to the trade of Kassala, hence the desire of the Italians to become possessors 
of Akik and their anxiety to retain the temporary influence they have acquired, by 
permission, over the llalmb tribe, as well ns the supervision of the coast from Ras Kasar 
to Rns Harb, which was only accorded them in order to aid their operations against 
Abyssinia. 

There can be no doubt that the influence of the Egyptian Government still exists 
over all these tribes and in all their territories, and that in some cases, such as Kassala, 
that the relations arc cordial and the Sheikhs loyal to the Government. 

(Signed) H. H. KITCHENER, Colonel. 

Cairo, December 15, 1889. 


No. -10. 

Sir E. Malet to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 2G.) 

(No. 332.) 

My Lord, Berlin, December 23,1889. 

WITH reference to your Lordship's despatch No. 390 of the 19th instant, I have 
the honour to inform your Lordship that, as Count Bismarck is away for the Christmas 
holidays, I have addressed to him a note rerbale, in the terms of the despatch, to inform 
his Excellency of the appreciation of Her Majesty’s Government of the friendly 
disposition shown by the German Government in expressing their readiness to agree to 
the proposals of the Egyptian Government relative to the abolition of the corvde. 

I have, &o. 

(Signed) EDWARD B. MALET. 


No. 41. 

Intelligence Division to Foreign Office.—(Received December 28.) 

THE Director of Military Intelligence presents his compliments to the Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to forward, for his 
information, the undermentioned documents relating to the extension of Italiau 
influence in the Eastern Soudan :— 

1. Private letter, dated Cairo, 15th December, with Map, from Major Wingate, 
Egyptian Army, to Captain Leverson. It is requested that this letter and Map may be 
returned to the Intelligence Department when done with. 

2. Copy of private letter from Colonel Kitchener, dated Cairo, 16th December, 
1889. 

3. Translation from “II Piccolo,” of Naples. This is only a local newspaper, but 
it has a correspondent in Abyssinia who is occasionally quoted in the “ Esercito 
Jtaliano.” 

War Office, 18, Queen Anne’s Gate, 

December 28, 1889. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 41. 

Major Wingate to Captain Leverson. 

Head-Quartern, Egyptian Army, War Office, Cairo, 
Dear Leverson, December 15,1889. 

I RECEIVED your note, which must have crossed mine to Dalton, in which I 
gave him a short rdsumd of the situation in the Soudan, telling him at. the same time 
how very conflicting the nows is at present. There is little to add since writing that 
letter. As regards the rumoured death of the Khalifa, personally, I do not believe it, 
and imagine that Duning’x interpretation of it is correct, i.e., that there has been a sort 
of redivision of the Soudan, it having been divided into three separate Khali fates, all 
under the Khalifa; but the idea has got about that as other men have l>cen appointed 
to these Sub-Khalifates, that therefore the Khalifa (Abdullah) must be dead. This is 
an excellent example of how Soudan rumours get afloat. As regards the next advance 
of the Dervishes on Egypt, it is at present quite impossible even to fix an approximate 
date. In fact I do not think it is at all settled by the Dervishes that they will attack. 
Native rumour is very persistent in saying that great preparations arc being made at 
Omdurman and Dongola to organize a large force, under the command of Osman 
Digna, and I admit that with so much smoke nlnnit (in the shape of native rumour) 
there must be some fire—though the Frontier Intelligence persists in peaceful rather 
than warlike rumours. My own idea is that another attempted advance on the frontier 
will be made if Osman Digna goes to Dongola, and if he goes there soon, the attempt 
will probably come off about the same time next year as Nejumi's, or possibly earlier. 
On the other hand, it is known that a certain number of the Emirs are for a less 
extended or more concentrated policy, and would prefer to make Eerber-Abu flamed 
their northern boundary, and confino their efforts more towards the south of Khartoum. 
If this party prevails in the meeting of Emirs at Omdurman, then I think it is possible 
that tho Dervish forces might be withdrawn still further from our frontier than they 
arc at present. There can be no possible doubt that the Dervishes arc weaker, and 
their cause more on the wane, than it has ever been before. The cry of the inhabitants 
of tho Soudan for delivery from their Dervish rulers daily becomes more persistent, 
and their petitions for the return of the Egyptian Government more urgent. The 
Dervishes may be reduced, now, practically to the Eaggaras, most of the other tribes 
having become half-hearted, and the surest means of bringing the Mahdiist cause to an 
end would be for them to come on again .as they did last year, and one more crushing 
defeat (which they would undoubtedly get) would, I think, break up the whole move¬ 
ment. So much for the Dervishes; but what is at present a more pressing question, 
and which may be in the future a more important one, is the delimitation of tho 
ltalian-Abyssinian frontier. Sir E. Baring is, I believe, sending home our Reports on 
this subject by this mail, but I am not sure whether his views on the mntter are quite 
the same as ours, and of course, in the official Reports we have only hinted at the 
possibilities which might occur, but speaking privately, one might say much more, 
and in the interests of the Egyptian Government—which must Ik; to a Large extent 
those of the English Government.—I hope that no imjmrtant concessions will be made 
to the Italians without the matter being fully gone into. In an Egyptian point of 
view the matter is briefly this:— 

Tho Soudan was evacuated by Egypt on the advice of England. This evacuation 
was, no doubt, necessary, because Egypt had not the army or the organization to hold 
it, hut, at the same time, if England had not been in the position to givo such forcible 
advice to Egypt, the latter would, no doubt, have attempted, by any means, to retain 
possession of the Soudan, and Egypt, undoubtedly, looks to the Soudan as a future 
possession, which, under proper government, would be a source of revenue to her at 
some future time. There is no doubt that the Soudan is, at present, nobodv’s child, 

{ 'et Egypt has cordial relations with many of the most important tribes there, who 
ook to Egypt only as their idea of “ the Government.” For instance, the Shukrieh, 
Hadondowa, Ecni-Amer, &c., all tribes of the Eastern Soudan, have for the last four 
years been in constant opjtosition to the Dervishes, not actively, perhaps, but at heart 
their sympathie* are not with the Dervishes. The Shukrieh inhabit the country west 
of the Atbara, and extend to Khartoum and Eerlwr, the lladcndowa march with the 
Shukrieh on the cast side of the Atbara, inclusive of Kassala, and extending even 
further north than the Sunkin-Bcrber road; the Eeni-Amer and Qabab are cast again 
of lladcndowa. All these tribes (except, perhaps, the llubah, who arc partially under 
Italian influence) are the dominating tribes in tho Eastern Soudan, and the allegiance 
[758] R 
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of any one of them to a foreign Power would giro that Power a corresponding 
intluenco in the Eastern Soudan, which might easily be extended farther west, to the 
f ( prejudice of any Power established on the 1 tanks of the Nile. It will therefore bo 

understood, on looking at the inclosed Map, why we have suggested the line marked 
in yellow as the north and north-west boundary of Abyssinia, in other words, tho 
boundary of the Italian Protectorate. Should the English Government, owing to the 
possible obligations of the Triple Alliance, be willing to concede still more than this to 
the Italians, then the next concession least prejudieal to the future interests of Egypt 
would be the Beni-Amer country, but on no account should they l>c granted a Protec¬ 
torate as far as the Atbarn. Prom what has preceded it will at once be realized how 
very prejudicial it would Ik* to allow any but an Egyptian or Anglo-Egyptian Protec¬ 
torate in Kassala, which is east of the Atbara. We know that the Italian objective is 
Kassala, and that they have even projected a railway to that place viil Massowah, 
Sahati, Senheit, Keren, and Khor Baraka. If this railway were made, Soudan trade 
must converge towards Kassala, hut I know the trade argument, on broad grounds, 
will not hold water; I think, however, the argument of intertribal complications is a 
sound and perfectly legitimate one, should the question ever reach this stage of 
discussion. The cession of Kassala to the Italian Protectorate would, in my opinion, 
do incalculable harm to British prestige in Egypt, and would shake the confidence of 
all those wavering tribes who look to the Egyptian Government to replace Dervish rule 
in the Soudan, and what confidence would these three large tribes—the Shukricli, 
lladendowa, and Beni-Amer—have in the Egyptian Government, by whom they are 
even now subsidized, and with whom most cordial relations exist ? 

Beliovc me, &c. 

(Signed) P. R. WINGATE. 


Inclosurc 2 in No. 41. 
Section of Map (not printed). 


Inclosurc 3 in No. 41. 

Colonel Kitchener to Lieutenant-General llrackenbunj. 

Head-Quarters, Egyptian Army , Cairo, 

My dear General, December 16, 1889. 

THE Italians are trying to push on from Senheit to Kassala. If this is allowed 
by the Foreign Office, it will have a most disastrous effect on the future of the Soudan 
and Egypt. 

Once the Italians are at Kassala they must in a very short time obtain Suokin, 
Berber, and Khartoum, as no one else could administer those places with Italy 
commanding the tribes of the Eastern Soudan from Kassala. 

You can easily realize that irrigating Italy, in possession of the Nile from 
Berber south, would soon make herself felt in the most unjdeasant way in Egypt. 

I wrote a very hurried Report yesterday on the tribes alwut Kassala for Sir 
Evelyn Baring, which will probably be sent home. I forgot in it one rather 
important point about the Beni-Amer, which is that, though the Bazch and Barca 
countries are not really Beni-Amer, still they arc very much under their influence, 
as in old days the Government used to rule these countries through Beni-Amer 
Sheikhs. 

If tho Beni-Amer were given over to the Italians en bloc, they would therefore 
also acquire great inllueuco over the Bazch and Barca, which would probably lead to 
their rapid absorption. From this position the Italians might, by a very slight and 
easy advance through the loval tribe of the Hnmrans, whose Sheikh is a friend of 
mine, along the Set it toGnllanul and Gedarif. 

This would render our position in Kassala very difficult. All the Italian frontier 
troubles with Abyssinia would be reflected on us, and we should have tin? greatest 
difficulty in keeping peace on the frontier, besides the effect they would have on tho 
Senaar Province and its trade, which they would naturally do all they could to 
acquire. 

1 hope vou will do all you can to insist on the lioundary of Bogos being tho 
boundary of Italian influence, so that they may leave the Soudan intact, and thus leave 




it possible for us to administer the country when the present fanaticism of Mahdiism. 
has died out, as it is rapidly doing. 

I also hope that the example of the Italinn pushing policy in the Soudan may 
open the eyes of the authorities to what might be done in that country. 

Yours, &e. 

(Signed) II. H. KITCHENER. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 41. 

Extract from “ II Piccolo ,” of Naples. 

(Translation.) 

A Petition from Kassala. —The following has been telegraphed from Massowah 
to the “ Piccolo— 

“ General Baldisscra has received messages from the Chiefs of Kassala and its 
ncighlHMirhood, as well as from those [posted along the road leading from Keren to 
Kassala, in which the Italian Government is urgently requested to order its troops to 
occupy Kassala in order to put an end to the anarchy which now obtains there, and to 
revive trade, which is completely dead. 

“The richest merchants of thodistrict, and the Chiefs of the neighbouring tribes, 
declare in their messages that they are ready to undertake at their own expense the 
construction of the railway from Massowah to Keren, which would solve the problem 
of attracting to Massowah the whole of the trade of the Eastern Soudan, and would 
let loose the immense stock of feathers, gum, ivory, scent, precious woods, indigo, 
coffee, skins, perfumes, and cottons which have been collecting lor the last seven 
years in the warehouses of the Arab merchants of the district. 

“ These merchants estimate the value of the goods at more than 100,000,000 dollars, 
which are thus lying useless, since no one will venture on tho roads aeross which largo 
bands of freebooters continue to be posted. 

“ The railway from Massowah to Keren would thus be the first branch, that from 
Massowah to Kassala being the second, which the merchants mentioned above aro 
ready to construct as soon as the Italian Government have pacified the country, a 
work in which they will assist with all the means at their disposal. 

“ It must be liome in mind that these offers have been made by responsible and 
loyal men, such as the Soudanese in general were, and still aro." 


Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Becriveil December 28, 8 P.M.) 

(No. 105.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 28,1889. 

MY despatch No. 410. 

It would be, perhaps, desirable to move Admiralty to instruct Senior Naval 
Officer at Suakin to concert with the Governor with a view to English ship of war 
paying an occasional visit to Agig. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 301.) 

gj rj Foreign Office, December 28,1889. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 101, Confidential, of the lltli instant, and 
1 have to inform you that I approve your proceedings in regard to the partial 
reopening of the trade with the Soudan. 

I havc'communieatcd a copy of vour despatch to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for War, and I have called his special attention to that part of your report which deals 
with the’ question of the military occupation of positions to the south of Wady Haifa. 

I am, &c. 

(Signod) SALISBURY. 
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No. 44. 


Sir E. Baring lo tht Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 30.) 

(No. 410.) 

My Lord, ^ Cairo, December 17, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith, for your Lordship's information, copy 
of a telegram received yesterday by General Grenfell from the Acting Governor at 
Suakin, reporting the arrival of refugees from Tokar, who said that they had left that 
place on account of the scarcity of food, and adding that letters from Tokar gave some 
reason for anticipating a cessation of raids on Suakin. 

As soon as this telegram had been communicated to mo L telegraphed to Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Suakin instructing him to use his influence to prevent anything 
being done on the Suakin side to encourage raids on Tokar. 

Copy of this telegram to Mr. Barnham is also inclosed. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosurc 1 in No. 44. 

The Acting Governor, Suakin, to Major-General Sir F. Grenfell. 

Suakin, December 16,1889. 
Tokar on 13th, state cause is want of food. 
Letters from Tokar Emirs to merchants here infer cessation of raiding on Suakin. 


(Telegraphic.) 

TEN Arab horsemen arrived from 


Inclosure 2 in No. 44. 

Sir E. Baring to Consul Barnham. 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, December 16, 1889. 

TELEGRAM from officer commanding to War Office states that letters from 
Tokar infer cessation of raiding on Suakin. 

You should use your influence to prevent anything being done from the Suakin 
side to encourage raids on Tokar. 

I shall speak to the Governor, when he arrives, in this sense. 


No. 45. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 30.) 

(No. 411.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 17, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith an extract from the "Journal Ofliciel,” 
reporting the opening by His Highness the Khedive of the session of the General 
Assembly, and giving the translation of the speech of His Highness, recommending to 
the consideration of the Assembly the projected measure for the suppression of the 
con 1 6c. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 45. 

Extract from the “ Journal Ojjicicl" of December 16, 1889. 

HIER matin, h 10 heures, a cu lieu, au MinistCro des Tnivaux Publics, cn 
presence de Son Altcsse le Khtfdivo, la stance d’ouvorturc do P Assemble G6n6rale. 

Arriv6e i\ rheure fixCe pour la reunion, Son Altcsse, aceoinpagneo du chef de son 
Cabinet, son Excellence Bahet I’acha, a 6t«5 ro^uo h sa dcscentc de voiture par lours 
Excellences les M inistres ct son Excellence Ali Pacha Churif, President de l'Asscmbldo, 
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puis aprfcs quclqucs instants do repos, suivic dc leurs Excellences les Ministres, elle 
est cntrtfc (tins la sallo dcs s&uiccs oil ello a prononefi en languc Aralie lc discours 
dont voici la traduction :— 

“ Trfcs heureux dc vous voir rtiunis, je vous saluc. 

“ Le but pour lequel vous 6tes convoqutSs est do la plus grande importance pour 
lc pays, ct sera extrfimement profitable ;'i tous scs habitants, surtout aux pauvres 
habitants des campagnes qui no poss6dent pas dc terres. 

“ II s’agit, cn effet, d*un Projet dc Loi humanitairc qui a toujours dtd l'objet de 
mes soucis, ot qui nmfenorn la suppression totalc do la corvdc, dont tous les habitants 
de l’Kgypto seront d&ormais afTmnchis. 

“ Or noble but sera attcint par les dispositions contcnues dans lc projet quo vous 
prdsentcra son Excellence lc President dc mon Conscil dcs Ministres. 

“ J’ai la ferine conliancc que vous examinerez soigneusement co projet ot quo 
vous apprecierez ii sa juste valour l’utilitc dc ses dispositions, no vous laissant guider 
que par le sentiment du progrte ii rualisor cn vue dc la prosp^ritc do I’Egyptc, qui est 
et sera toujours ma plus vivc preoccupation. 

k “ Sur cc, jc pric Dicu qu’il nous permette do faire toujours le bicn du pays ct 

qu’il couronne nos efforts dc succis.” 

Les cris reputes de “ Vivc lc Khddivc ” ont accucilli lo discours dc Son Altesse. 


No. 16. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 30.) 

(No. 415.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 18,1889. 

I HAVE the honour to report that on my return from Upper Egypt a short time 
ago I beard that several people bad been recently flogged at the police-station in 
Cairo. I inquired into the facts. They arc as follows:— 

It appears that a number of boys prowl about the streets of Cairo at night for 
grossly immoral purposes, and that they are in the habit of accosting strangers, &c.. 
p Also that sturdy beggars, of whom there arc a good many, arc in tho habit of 

intimidating women to give them money. There appears to bo at present no legal 
means for dealing with cases of this sort, lliaz Pasha, therefore, gave Major Fenwick, 
the Acting Head of the Police, authority to deal with the matter as he thought best. 

Many of the individuals in question were accordingly arrested by the police and 
flogged. Each received twelve lashes with a cat-o’-ninc-tails. The flogging was, I 
believe, administered under the supervision of an European officer, and I have no doubt 
that no excessive severity was practised. 

I spoke to Riaz Pasha and Major Fenwick on the subject. I told them that I had 
not the least objection to flogging in cases of this sort, and that, especially in the caso 
of the boys, I thought such a punishment particularly suitable, but that I entertained 
strong objection to any one being punished either by flogging or imprisonment save in 
virtue of a law. It is indeed very necessary to insist on tins point in Egypt. It is 
often very difficult to get tho Egyptian authorities to understand that a certain 
• measure may, considered on its own merits, lie perfectly right nml just, but that it 

cannot be carried into execution if it be illegal. It is unnecessary to point out the 
serious abuses which may nrise unless this elementary distinction between law and 
natural justice is recognized. 

As regards flogging especially, if once it were allowed to be practised without the 
warrant of law, under the eyes, and with tho sanction of, tho English authorities at 
Cairo, a great risk would be incurred that the practice, which was formerly so common 
in this country, would again spring up on a more extended scale in tho provinces, 
and that flogging would bo administered by tho local officials in eases not nearly so 
deserving of this punishment as those with which tho Cairo police have recently had 
to deal. 

I pointed out to Riaz Pasha that nothing would be easier than to pass a short 
Law to deal with the abominable practices to which he very rightly wished to put a 
stop. I urged him to pass such a Law without delay. This is about to lie done. 

I report the matter to your Lordship as it is possible that it may attract attention 
in England, and it is as well that the true facts of the case should be known. 

. .1 have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 

[758j 



S 
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No. 4,1. 

Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 30.) 

(No. 1-16. Confidential.) 

My Lord, ^ Cairo, December 18, 1889. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a copy of a Report which I have received from 
Mr. Barn ham, drawing my attention to the proceedings of the Commander of an Italian 
gun-boat at Agig. I should add that during the last year or two I have received 
constant complaints from the authorities at Suakiu of the frequent visits paid by 
Italian ships of war to Agig, and of the, proceedings of the Italian Commanders at that 
port. 

The Italian Government has fully “recognized that Agig was Completely out of 
the sphere of action of the Italian naval authorities.” Oil this point I beg to refer 
your Lordship to Mr. Dering’s despatch No. 128 of the 1st June, 18S9. The frequent 
visits of the Italian ships of war to Agig unsettle the minds of the natives of that port, 
and cause great irritation to the Suakin authorities. It would be a very good thing if 
the Italian Government could he induced to give orders that they should entirely 
cease. 

I hare 

(Signed’ A RING. 


Inclosure in No. 47. 

Consul Barnham to Sir E. Bnriag. 

Sir, Suakin , December 11,1889. 

UN the 4th instant I had the honour to inform you by telegraph of the, presence 
of an Italian gun-boat at Agig which arrived there on the 29th ultimo, and was still 
there on the 2nd instant. 

The gun-boat in question is described in the official Report as the “lYniro,” 
Captain Xlassalia. There is a doubt as to its correct name (probably “ Palinuro ”), 
but it is the same which visited Agig last September, commanded by the same officer 
who received the overtures of the Khalifa Adam and his friends, to which Captain 
Corfe alluded in his despatch of the 30th September. 

The gun-boat remained at Agig from the 29th ultimo to the 4th instant. The 
Commander called upon the Governor of the island and questioned him as to the 
origin of the natives, asking whether they were not identic with the Ilabab Arabs. 
He visited Osman EfTondi, an accomplice of Khalifa Adam, the same in whoso house 
lettors were writteu by Adam and his friends asking for Italian protection. Lastly, 
he visited Andrea, formerly correspondent of M. Lcquani, Italian Consular Agent at 
Suakin. Boats frequently put off from the man-of-war and visited the island and 
mainland freely. Many of the questions put by the Commander to the Governor have 
an impertinent ring in them. Who had placed him there? What was lu: doing? 
And how long did he meau to remain ? 

These were the main incidents of the visit. The question put to the Governor as 
to the tribal relations of tho people is significant, as the Ilabab Arabs are, as I have 
before rcjiorted, under the indirect control of the Italians, through their Sheikh, 
Earned Kantabai, of Taklai, a virtual Protectorate, though not officially notified and 
recognized. 

I was anxious to submit by this mail a resume of the proceedings of the Italians 
at Agig from tho date of their first visit, with such evidence as would strengthen your 
hands in protecting the interests of the Egyptian Government. I am, however, 
waiting for information from the Intelligence Department which is not available by 
this post, and as I wish my Report to Iks as complete and reliable as possible, I trust 
you will allow for the delay. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) HENRY D. BARNHAM. 











No. 48. 



Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 30.) 

(No. 421. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Cairo, December 20, 1889. 

SINCE Colonel Holled Smith’s arrival here a few days ago I have had somo 
conversation with him on the subject of Suakin affairs generally. 

1 should, in the first instance, explain, with reference to your Lordship’s telegram 
No. 106 of the 14th instant, that Colonel Ilolled Smith fully understands that lie is 
not to occupy Tokar, or, indeed, take any step of importance without reference to 
Cairo. For the time being, at all events, there can be no question of occupying 
Tokar. 

I discussed with Colonel Ilolled Smith the circumstances reported in Mr. Barnham’x 
letter of the 2Gth November (see inclosurc to my despatch No. 396 of the 6th instant). 
As usually happens in dealing with the details of the Suakin situation, there is a good 
deal of divergence between the statements of the various local authorities. Mr. Barnhani 
it appeared to think that the recent raid on Tokar was in some degree encouraged by the 

Suakin authorities, and that. Onoor Anvie, the leader of the rail? was in the pay of the 
Egyptian Government. I have received statements to a similni <'ct from Mr. Wyldo. 
in a private letter. 

On the other hand, Colonel Rolled Smith assures me m< ively that he is 

entirely opposed to these raids, that he has done nothing what ncourago them, 

and that all the help he afforded to Onoor Anvie was limited nail quantity of 

grain, which, he says, lie always gives to persons who come .n in a state of 

destitution. 

Mr. Burnham appears to have somewhat modified the view expressed in his 
despatch of the 26th November, for in a private letter to me, dated the 11th December, 
he says: “In my despatch of the 20th ultimo I stated that the raid ol’ Bag- 
garas* and Gemelah Arabs outside Suakin was generally believed to have been 
provoked by the protection given by the authorities to a Sheikh named Onoor Anvie, 
who had raided camels at Tokar, and then found shelter in Suakin. This was not the 
f sole cause, but there was with it a deliberate attempt on the part of the Baggams to 

prevent any of the inhabitants escaping from Tokar to Suakin, and many who did so 
lost the docks wliich they brought with them, and arrived in Suakin cruelly mutilated 
and in a desperate condition.’’ 

I urged strongly on Colonel Ilolled Smith that these intertribal raids should ho 
discouraged. They can be of no sort of use in pacifying the Soudan, and their only 
effect is to paralyze trade and to jiorpctuatc a state of disturbance. Colonel Rolled 
Smith assured me that ho fully agreed in this view. 

Trade is now open from Suakin, Agig, and Trinkitat. Mr. Wyldc has concluded 
Agreements, on behalf of the Soudan Trailing Company, with the principal Sheikhs 
on the Suakin*Berber road, and hopes soon to come to similar Agreements with thoso 
on the Suakin-Kassala road, lie has also induced the people in the Tokar district to 
cultivate, cotton. 

Mr. Barnham writes to me privately as follows:— 

“ I shall ask Mr. "Wyldc for copies of all his Agreements with the cultivators of 
cotton, as well as with the Sheikhs who control the roads, although I do not believe 
they are worth more than the paper on which they are written, so long as it is not in 
tho’intercst of the Sheikhs to respect them. Colonel Rolled Smith is on good terms 
with Mr. Wyldc, and is not placing obstacles in his path, and Mr. Wyldc in turn has 
been all that could be desired since I came back to Suakin. 

• • ■ t • • 

“ I look upon the prospects of real brisk trade as most hopoful. This opening up 
of the caravan routes at a time when Mahdiism is at the lowest ebb is a great stride 
towards the pacification of the interior, but the great anxiety remains as to how far 
this oi>cning of trade will bo impeded by the action of the Italians.’’ 

I should add that Colonel Rolled Smith thinks that Mahdiism is cortaiuly dying 
out in the Eastern Soudan. The lladendowas are no longer partizans of the Mahdi. 
Colonel Rolled Smith confirmed what I had heard at Wady Haifa (see my despatch 
No. 401 of the 11th instant) that the Janlins were inclined to abandon the Khalifa. 
The Baggams alone remain. This tribe is not indigenous to the Eastern Soudan, but 
a few of them who came from a distance to join in the attack on Suakin last year still 
remain at Tokar. 



On the whole, I think that some slight advance towards the pacification of the 
'Eastern Soudan is perceptible. 

Though it is at present very slight, the prospects look rather more hopeful than 
was previously the case. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. BARING. 


No. 49. 

Mr. MacDonell to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received December 30.) 

(No. 100.) 

My Lord, Copenhagen , December 28, 1889. 

ON the receipt of your Lordship's despatch No. 31 of the 17th instant relative to 
a If airs in Egypt, I at once communicated its substance to the Danish Government, 
adding some friendly suggestions in the sense indicated by your Lordship. 

M. Vedel, to whom I addressed myself on this occasion, promised to furnish me 
with an early reply to my observations. lie stated, however, that, as regards the 
proposed creation of a Municipality at Alexandria, the Danish Govornment. have some 
objections which they propose to put forward. 

(Signed)^ & H. G. MacDONELL. 





